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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__~>—_— 
HE great event of the week is the announcement of the 
Khedive’s purpose to give up all his private estates to the | 
Financial Commission, so as to reserve nothing from the public 
revenues of Egypt,—to accept absolutely the European system 
of constitutional government,—and to make Nubar Pasha,—a 
man of the highest possible ability, the head of his Administra- 
tion; while Mr. Rivers Wilson, who receives the assent of the 
British Government, is to be the Minister of Finance. The 
Khedive’s language is thoroughly straightforward. He accepts | 
the recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry, and | 
entreats Mr. Rivers Wilson to ‘‘rest assured I am resolved | 
to do so seriously.” ‘‘My country is no longer African, we | 
now form part of Europe. It is proper, therefore, to abandon | 
our old ways, and to adopt a new system, more in accordance 
with our social progress....... Above all, we must not be 
satisfied with mere words, and for my own part, I am deter- 
mined to prove my intentions by my deeds; and to show 
how thoroughly in earnest I am, I have entrusted Nubar 
Pasha with the formation of a Ministry.” All this is 
hailed in this country as the salvation of Egypt, —and 
also of the British bondholder. And if the _ resolve 
holds with the Khedive, and also with his successors, so it 
may be. No doubt he is now on the right track. But 
there is, unfortunately, no guarantee—nor the possibility of a 
guarantee—for his remaining on it. There is no control over 
him. He can take back to-morrow what he gives to-day ; and 
no one can say him nay. Unfortunately for Oriental despots, 
they have no power to mortgage their own will. 

















The news of the week from Bosnia is that while in the neigh- 
bourhood of Serajevo, the Austrian army of occupation seems to 
have cleared the country of its opponents, General Szapary, at 
Doboi, is still in a very critical position, having borne the burden 
of a fortnight’s incessant fighting, which is still going on. It is 
even said that the Sheik-ul-Islam has issued a manifesto summon- 
ing all true Mussulmans to rally round the Prophet's standard ; 
and if this be true, the Austrians have certainly no light work 
before them. They are going to increase the army of occupation 
to 200,000 men. Evidently it needs an imposing force to per- 
suade the Mahommedan Bosnians that Austria came there in the 
part of a deliverer. 


Russia has put off the entry into Batoum until September 12th, 
but the dismantling of the forts by the Turks has begun, and the 
regular troops are preparing to leave. The Lazis, on the other 
hand, have not withdrawn their threats of resistance to the 
Russian occupation, and it is said that they are keeping the 
Turkish troops and their commander, Dervish Pasha, in con- 
siderable alarm. They are dangerous enemies, and still more 
dangerous subjects. 





rn The Liberals have gained a seat at N ewcastle-under-Lyme, where 
Sir E. Buckley’s resignation has led to the election of a Liberal, 
Mr, S. R. Edge, a local barrister. So unprepared were the Liberals, | 


that as late as Saturday week,—just a week before the election,— 
they resolved by a large majority not to contest the seat. 
The minority, however, were not content, and Mr. Edge coming 
into the field, his prospects improved day by day, till on Saturday 
he was placed at the head of the poll, by a majority of 340, Mr. 
Edge polling 1,330 votes, against 990 given for the Conservative, 
Mr. Hudson. In 1874, Sir E. Buckley, who headed the poll, 
polled only 1,173 votes ; while the Liberal (Mr. Allen) who stood 
second, polled only 1,116. Hence, while Mr, Edge polled 214 
more votes than Mr. Allen polled in 1874, he polled 157 more 
than the successful Conservative, Sir E. Buckley. It is feared that 
Mr. Edge owes his success, in part at least, to a promise to vote for 
a Committee of Inquiry into the claims of Home-rule, which is 
said to have gained a good number of the Irish votes. On the 
other hand, the Catholic priests and English Catholics of the 
borough supported the Conservative candidate, Mr. Hudson. But 
however the Irish vote may have gone, the nimbus encircling the 
head of Lord Beaconsfield has evidently not dazzled and capti- 
vated the ‘‘ residuum ” of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

A still more important victory was gained on Tuesday in 
Argyleshire, when Lord Colin Campbell was returned, by a 
majority of 355, over the Conservative candidate, Mr. Malcolm, 
who, at first at least, was so confident of success that he resigned 
a safe seat for Boston, to contest Argyleshire. Lord Colin 
Campbell polled 1,462 votes against only 1,107 given for 
Mr. Malcolm. And the seat is a gain for the Liberals, for 
whereas the Marquis of Lorne almost always voted with the 
Government, Lord Colin’s views are in effect those not of his 
brother, but of his much abler father. Even as late as Wednesday 
the Conservative journals—the Daily Telegraph amongst the fore- 
most—regarded Lord Colin as leading only a forlorn-hope for ‘‘a 
lost cause.” But forlorn-hopes do occasionally win a great 
victory, and it is evident that Argylesbire holds by its chief, not 
only with the loyalty of a people towards their social head, but 
with the loyalty of politicians who value the guidance of a 
favourite statesman. Lord Colin is a young man, but his elec- 
tioneering campaign has proved him a very able one. 





The German Anti-Socialist Bill has been ailtered, probably 
rather for the worse. It now provides that th® police autho- 
rities of the various States, and not the central federal 
authorities, shall be competent to prohibit Socialist asso- 
ciations. This is a victory for Particularism, and may 
no doubt, in individual cases, tend to diminish, while in 
others it may increase, the stringency of the measure. But in 
any case it will make the responsibility for whatever is done less 
clear, and concentrate it less on a given point,—so that there will 
be less odium attaching to the use of a power thus distributed, 
and less hope of swiftly putting an end to it. It seems also only 
too probable that the National Liberals and the Progressist party 
in the new Parliament are quarrelling, and will not unite heartily 
to oppose this most noxious measure,—the effect of which will be 
to stimulate Socialism tenfold, instead of to suppress it. If you 
want to weaken the power of rhapsodical dreams on working- 
men’s minds,—air them well. If you want to inflame the minds 
of the poor with them,—make it a political crime to indulge them. 
Prince Bismarck is making the third great blunder of his life. 


Mr. Mundella attended a huge meeting in Paradise Square, Shef- 
field, on Monday, to give his constituents an account of his conduct 
during the Session. From 10,000 to 12,000 persons were present. 
The walls of the town had been covered with placards denouncing 
him, and calling on the meeting to refuse the usual vote of con- 
fidence ; and a body of young men were present, from among the 
richest of the community, who seem to have led the faction 
against him, and who behaved in so scandalous a fashion that 
the Mayor, who was in the chair, went so far as to name them to 
the meeting, and to charge them with “ unruly conduct.” Why did 
he not commit them? It is only in the House of Commons that 
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naming is so much feared. Mr. Mundella’s effort to be heard was a 
Now and then he was able to say a few sentences to 
the reporters around him, now and then to make himself so far 
audible that he elicited a few cheers or hisses from the body 


fruitless one. 


of the meeting, but on the whole, the rowdies succeeded. 
The vote of confidence was given him by a large majority, 
but a large minority of Roebuckites, led by the knot we have 
spoken of, were successful in monopolising with irrational 
sounds the ears of those who wished to hear Mr. Mundella, 
and Mr. Mundella had to conclude with assuring his audience 
that Sheffield should hear him in ward-meetings, where this sort of 
disturbance could be controlled, if it would not hear him in such 
a meeting as that. The truth is, that the followers of the new Privy 
Councillor dislike nothing so much ascounsel. ‘‘'Tear-em’s” bark 
is not only worse than his bite, but is the only impressive thing 
about him ; and among his copyists, the only idea is to preoccupy 
with unmeaning violence the avenues by which sense and reason 
might otherwise gain access to them. 


Sir William Edmonstone (M.P. for Stirlingshire) spoke yester- 
day week, at the annual dinner to his tenants on the Kilsyth 
estates, and took occasion to panegyrise the Eastern policy of the 
Government. He said that Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury had, by their energy and force of will, driven back 
the Russians behind the Balkans. That was a feat of which 
England had reason to be proud, but it had not been achieved 
without bitter opposition in the House of Commons, and ‘ worse 
than that, the half-heartedness of two of the noble lord’s col- 
leagues, one of them” (of course, Lord Derby), “a noble lord 
who, he hoped, would never be again called into the councils of the 
nation.” ‘* No Minister could have done more for his own and 
his country’s honour than expelling the Russians beyond the 
Balkans, and establishing Turkey as a small but still independent 
sovereignty in Europe.” Sir W. Edmondstone did not mention 
that the Treaty of San Stefano would also have expelled the 
Russians beyond the Balkans,—the only difference being that the 
Bulgaria of that treaty would soon have become a much more 
powerful breakwater against Russia than the Bulgaria of this. As 
for restoring to Europe, as ‘‘a small but independent sove- 
reignty,” a Power which bas been the source of so much 
trouble when it was a large but independent sovereignty, no 
Minister could have done anything more pernicious, either for 
his own or for his country’s honour, than that. Sir W. 
Edmonstone went on to defend the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, on the very enlightened ground that if England had not 
signed it, Russia would,—which is very much like the gambler’s 
plea for making ducks and drakes of his estate, that if he had not 
done it, his son would. On the whole, Sir W. Edmonstone’s 
Scotch tenants must have marvelled greatly over the political 
mind, or what appeared to do duty for the political mind, of their 
respected landlord. 





The Turkish Circular, bearing date August 12th, rejecting the 
recommendations of the Congress with respect to the rectifi- 
cation of the boundary of Greece, was transferred from the 
German papers, which had got hold of it first, to the English 
journals, last Saturday (August 24th). Hence it is clear that, as 
usual, Sir Charles Dilke was better informed on the subject of 
Turkish policy than the British Foreign Office, when he questioned 
Mr. Bourke on the subject, and was told that our Foreign Office 
knew nothing of the existence of such a Circular. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a more uncompromising snub to the Con- 
gress than this Circular contains. Lord Beaconsfield’s boast that 
Greece had received from the Congress a larger accession of terri- 
tory than any of those ‘‘ rebellious” States which were so 
‘‘scurvily” treated by the Congress, seems especially ludi- 
crous, when we find the Ottoman Minister treating this 
accession of territory as one of the most absurd and 
groundless suggestions which had ever been broached under 
the influence of Greek finesse. The Turkish Foreign 
Minister boldly asserts that genuine insurrection in Thes- 
saly, Epirus, and Crete was unknown, and that what Greece 
called by that name, was nothing but the result of the invasion 
of filibusters. ‘It is, on the contrary, perfectly clear,” writes 


Safvet Pasha, ‘‘ that the inhabitants of Epirus and Thessaly have 
always lived peaceably, and willingly submitted themselves to 
the Ottoman authorities ; that they have never taken up arms to 
make good supposititious claims; that they have sometimes 
endured, but never invoked, the intervention of a neighbouring 
country ; and that, in fact, if rendered secure from the enter- 


live happily and prosperously under the laws of the Ottonn 
Empire,” © Ottoman 


In another part of the Circular the same in effect 
said of Crete, though the Congress did mot even Propose be 
sever poor Crete from the sway with which it is go profo 
content. The Sultan is convinced, says Safvet Pasha, that the 
Powers, enlightened by this circular, will change their mind, and 
will impress on Greece the duty of chastening its own unlawfy} 
desires for ‘‘an enterprise equally unjust and impolitjc,” “Ip 
any case, Europe will never seek to follow Greece 
dangerous path, and thus run the risk of jeopardising ite work 
of peace.” The Circular conveys a point-blank refaga 
yield anything to Greece, except under the constraint of physical 
compulsion. When did Turkey ever underrate the 
force of passive resistance? Influencing Turkey, is like oom. 
pressing water. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at an agricultural dinner in C 
last week, in referring to the Cattle Bill, said he should be glad if 
the farmers got anything that did them real good, for they hag 
had a series of depressing years. Nevertheless, they were not 
always so badly off as they liked to represent themselves. « Qe 
Scotch farmer had determined, in spite of the bad times, te pay hig 
rent, if it were his last shilling, and saying to the factor whore. 
ceived it, ‘‘It is my last shilling!” he threw down a roll of notes, 
The factor counted them, and said, ‘‘ There is £50 too much,” 
‘* Odds, man!” said the farmer, ‘I put my hand in the 
pouch.” That is a good story of Sir Wilfrid’s. To many 
the fiction that they have come to their last shilling has a peculiar 
pathos in it. Even if it be only the last shilling in one particul 
pocket, there is a tragedy of privation in the bare hypothesis 
that they might have no other resource, which makes them fegl 
like a Hamlet or a Macbeth, as they for a moment ignore in imagi. 
nation the other pockets containing other last shillings. 














We learn by telegraph from Melbourne that Mr. Berry’s Bill 
for the reform of the Victorian Upper House has passed, oris 
passing, the Legislative Assembly by unexpectedly large majori- 
ties. Its rejection by the Upper House is, nevertheless, we sup- 
pose, a predictable certainty, so that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
will have to legislate against dead-locks next Session. Mr. Berry's 
proposal, as we understand, is that a measure which has passed 
the Assembly by an absolute majority in two sessions in different 
years shall ipso facto become law, unless the Council claim 
an appeal to the people,—in which case the electors shall be 
invited to vote ‘“‘ Yes” or ‘‘No” on the Bill, which shall abide 
the result. There will be a great objection in Parliament to 
sanction anything in the nature of a plébiscite, but it must be 
remembered that the system of taking a direct vote of the con- 
stituency is in certain cases, under the Local Government Actof 
Victoria, commonly resorted to. The other likely alternative, 
that of abolishing the present Council, and substituting one nomi- 
nated for life in its stead, should hardly be more acceptable to 
the members of that body. Whoever else might be nominated, 
the gentlemen who have so indiscreetly abused its power 
certainly would not. 


The Report of the Rhodope Commission was signed on Sunday 
at Buyukdere, by the British, French, Italian, and Turkish delke- 
gates. The Russian and the German delegates declined to sign 
it, while the Austrian was absent from illness. Of course it i 
assumed by the pro-Turks that the Russian delegate declined to sign 
it because it incriminated some of his people, and the German, from 
a wish to make common cause with the Russians. And so it may 
be. It is, however, much more probable that the German dele 
gate acted independently, and thought some of the evidence 
accepted by the Commission doubtful. Germany is certainly ia 
a position of complete impartiality. The Germans are too strong 
to wish to please Russia at any sacrifice of their own honourable 
feeling, and too sternly civilised to wish to screen brutality or 
barbarism of any sort. If, however, we may trust the evidence 
of the Daily News’ correspondent, Russia cannot have come out 
of the inquiry with clean hands, while the Bulgarians have 
doubtless been guilty of frightful excesses of vindictiveness. 


The delegates attending the autumn meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce at Sheffield have been desperately 


snubbed by Mr. Roebuck, who told them that the House of 
Commons would be ready to hear their recommendations, directly 
they were ‘‘ worthy to be heard.” This is cheap courage, as the 
delegates are not constituents of Mr. Roebuck's, or otherwise 








prises set on foot by that neighbour, they would continue to 





able to injure him. But it is the sort of saying by which 
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wTear’em’s” reputation for courage bas been gained. To brow- 
somebody of whom you are not afraid, earns a man a good 


geal of inglorious glory. 

The Society for the Protection of Animals Liable to Vivisection 
jas altered its basis, and its Committee have determined to appeal 
go publi opinion ‘‘ in favour of the total prohibition of Vivisec- 
tion.” ‘The way in which this change of basis is justified, is by 
stating that the rapid extension given during the last year by the 

Secretary to his own permissive powers under the Act re- 
Vivisection, the increase in the number of licences of all 

the grant of six licences for experiments on the higher 
animals, and the licensing of three courses of experiments in which 
gurare,—the drug which prevents all expression of pain, without 
geting a8 aD aneesthetic,—is used, has convinced the Committee 
that the policy of reasonable restriction is a hopeless one. 
We confess we cannot agree. Unquestionably Mr. Cross 
ghould be called to account for his use of his discretion; and 
ge do not believe that the new licence of experiments under 
in the Edinburgh physiological laboratory, the very 

where 36 dogs (not 19, as the Society mistakenly put the 
figure) were tortured for eight hours each, before the Act was 
could possibly have been justified or excused. But 

because the Act has been improperly worked, we do not 
see why the Society should attempt to prohibit for the future 
all such useful and even desirable experiments as those on inocu- 
Jation, which may be made the means of saving animals as well as 
men from a vast amount of suffering, We suppose they 
would say that they can only stop the abuse by asking for 
more than they would really take,—and that it is for the 
Legislature to make terms, and for such a Society as theirs 
only to indicate roughly and popularly the direction of the re- 
strictions needed ; and in this view of their procedure it may be 
possible to give them a general support, without approving or con- 
ourring in their new principle. But we can never see without 
regret that a certain exaggeration of what is just and reasonable 
in the popular feeling, seems to be needful, before sufficient sup- 
port can be secured even for so much in it as is just and reasonable. 


Mr. Romanes, who read the interesting paper on “ Animal 
Intelligence” before the British Association in Dublin to which 
we referred last week, has addressed a letter to Wednesday’s 
Times, to declare his ‘‘ matured opinion” that there is no real 
distinction of kind between the power which man has over the 
order of his thoughts, and the power which the more intelligent 
of the lower animals have. The only difference is, he says, that 
4‘ the intellectual faculties, being more highly developed in man 
than in animals, supply him with numberless ideas and complex 
motives for the control of his emotional impulses, — ideas 
and motives which are necessarily absent in the case of 
animals.” Only where does man get the idea of control at 
all? It appears to be the ‘‘ matured opinion” of Mr. Romanes 
that there is no such thing as control,—that what we mean 
when we talk of ‘‘control” is a resultant force, made up of 
all the motives which act on the mind, but rather nearer to the 
superior motive than to theinferior. In this sense, a wind might 
be said to control the tide which was running against it, or the 
heat of the sun to control the severity of the cold. If there were 
no other meaning for ‘‘control” than this, we should not need the 
word. ‘Preponderance” would express what is meant much 
better than “control,” while preponderance recognises fully the 
adverse force, and the influence which it exerts in neutralising part 
of the energy which exceeds it in amount. Mr. Romanes and his 
school have never explained the origin of a class of ideas for the 
mere existence of which, on their theory, there is no excuse. 





The fuller story received this week of the strange Italian 
fanatic who perished last Sunday week (August 18th), in a mad 
attempt to assert his Messiahship against the Italian police, seems 
to illustrate how deep at the present moment is the vague unrest 
even amongst the most credulous of Italian peasants. David Lazzer- 
etti, or David the Saint, was a native of Arcidosso, in the province 
of Groaseto, in Tuscany, born about the year 1830 of the humblest 
parents. He learned to read, but was early taken fromschool to drive 
a cart. Nevertheless he fed his mind on all sorts of dreams, and is 
said to have served as a Garibaldian, and also to have attempted 
literature without success. In 1868, he disappeared from his 
native place, and when he reappeared, he had entered on the réle of 
@ fanatic. He had let his beard grow, had got a brand, which he 
declared to be miraculous, on his forehead, spoke in short, rapt 
Sentences, and claimed to be a reincarnation of Christ. His 
wild gestures, uncared-for dress, and fanatical accents produced 





a great effect. He took up his residence on Monte Labro, 3,000 
feet above the sea, where a hermitage was built for him, chose twelve 
apostles, and in time got a following of many thousands. Latterly he 
had announced that it was necessary to exterminate the priests and 
two-thirds of mankind, in order to complete the redemption 
of the rest of the human race. Within twelve years, he 
said, he would have annihilated all the empires, kingdoms, 
and republics of the universe, and would form them into 
one, from which would depend thirteen monarchies. On 
August 18th he made a great procession to Arcidosso, was 
met and warned back by the police, attacked them, and was 
killed by a shot in the forehead. The power he wielded was 
no doubt that of a-fanatic, but the human passion to which he 
appealed was a Socialist kind of hunger, such as that which 
assumes atheistic forms in Germany, though it takes wilder and 
more visionary phases amongst the peasantry of the South. 


A frightful fire occurred in Birmingham on Monday night, 
which was fatal to four persons, none of whom need have perished 
if the crowd had shown more judgment and good-sense. The 
fire broke out on the premises of Mr. Denison, a confectioner, 
and the foolish thing which the crowd did was to pull down 
the shutters and break in the windows, and open the draft 
fully so as to fan the fire, and make it spread with far greater 
speed than it otherwise would. The place was very near New 
Street, where there are engines and a fire-escape, but none came 
for a very long time. In the meantime ladders were sent 
for, but none would reach the storey where Mr. and Mrs, 
Denison and their child were shrieking for help, and there 
was no material for lashing them together. Mr. Denison, urged 
by his wife, jumped at the longest ladder, and slid down some 
distance, when the rung gave way with him, and he fell through 
it to the ground. The fire-escape was still delayed, and when it 
came the sheet was wanting, and there was nothing for Mrs. 
Denison to jump into. The child was dropped into the arms 
of a man—Breslin—who had ascended the fire-escape, but in 
the descent he lost his grasp of the infant, who fell into the arms 
of a policeman, then to the ground, and was taken dying to the 
hospital, where it died. Mrs. Denison, half-burned, dropped 
from the window, and was taken up dead. And Mrs. Denison’s 
sister and the servant also perished in the flames. The steam 
fire-engine could not be worked, and water was deficient. A 
more shocking domestic tragedy, and more fatal effects both from 
the ignorance of genuine sympathy, and from the negligence of 
ordinary precautions, have not been heard of for many a year. 





In a Bonapartist demonstration at Bassac, near Cognac, on 
Sunday, M. Paul de Cassagnac made a remarkable admission. 
He said:—‘* The Republic of to-day has nothing very terrible 
about it. It deludes honest men and sufficiently restrains the mob. 
If it lasted, our hopes would be deferred.” But then he was sure 
it would not last. ‘The Marshal would fall “ like a tall, dead tree, 
clad with ivy ;” the Senate would become Republican ; the Con- 
vention would be renewed ; the Assembly would be transferred from 
Versailles to Paris; the violent Republic would reappear, and then, 
—the Empire would return. “ Behind the fire there comesa fireman ; 
behind the rogue marches the policeman; behind Robespierre 
there is a Bonaparte ; behind the criminals of June, 1848, there 
is a Bonaparte. Why not, then, behind Gambetta?” In other 
words, M. Paul de Cassagnac wishes for “‘the criminal,” in order 
that the policeman may appear behind him. He thinks the end 
justifies the means, that the hope of the policeman justifies the wish 
for the criminal, and the desire for the Empire his own eagerness 
for the anarchy which might bring the Empire. Fortunately, 
he will be disappointed. The French peasantry are as weary of 
anarchy as of empires. What they love is “ the Republic which 
has nothing very terrible about it,”—the republic of quiet and 
thrifty peasants,—the republic of a glorified Switzerlaud. 


A German (Herr Otto Frankenau) bas invented a purse con- 
taining a revolver in one of its divisions, so situated that it can 
be fired with great readiness, while you appear only to be opening 
your purse to hand over its contents to the robber. ‘The re- 
volver has five chambers, and ean be levelled without being seen. 
No doubt this purse will be a great terror, but more to its owners 
than its plunderers. Even though it does take a “rather strong 
pull on the trigger” to let it off, few owners would be happy 
with it in their pocket. Like the ironclad rams, it would be more 
likely, under ordinary circumstances, to destroy a consort than a 
foe,—unless, indeed, the foe was one of your own household, and 
even then it might be dangerous to cut him off by a surprise. 


Consols were on Friday 94} to 94{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ENGLAND’S WORK. 


N R, GLADSTONE has been represented as reiterating, 

in his new paper in the Nineteenth Century for 
September, little but the old indictment against the Ministry 
of which the English people,—and more particularly the 
Tory part of it,—were tired. That he does reiterate 
this indictment is matter of course. For what point, or 
effect would there be in an elaborate dissertation on the true 
aims and duties of England, if it bore no immediate relation 
to the mistakes and the glorifications of the hour? But 


those who thrust aside so fretfully Mr. Gladstone’s essay as a | 


mere rehearsal of old charges in the old way, have either not 
read it, or not attended to anything in it at which they did 
not find it easy to sneer. The most important part of it is 
indeed a very thoughtful and very striking attempt either 
to refute the charge brought against the modern Liberalism, 
that it is disposed to ignore the true position of England in 
Europe, and to dwarf her activity to the scale of a timid 
and cowering imagination, or, on the other hand, to justify 
any reluctance to enter on new enterprises of gigantic 
scope which the modern Liberals openly avow. On 
the one hand, Mr. Gladstone absolutely denies that the 
Liberal party ever have wished to withdraw England from her 
legitimate position in relation to European politics,—that of 
an impartial and disinterested arbiter, too much isolated her- 
self to have vehement selfish interests in European quarrels, 
and yet too strong in her isolation to be a cypher, or anything 
like a cypher, in the European reckoning. On the other hand, he 
points out with great power how much we are endangering 
not only this influence of ours, but our efficiency for every 
other characteristic task, by so accumulating new and compli- 
cated obligations as to paralyse us in the discharge of those 
very heavy duties which we have already incurred. 

Mr. Gladstone professes himself, in relation to the foreign 
policy of Great Britain, a disciple of the school of Canning. 
And he defines Canning’s foreign policy as characterised chiefly 
by this belief,—that in relation to European politics, it is the 
first duty and the highest function of Great Britain to help on 
in other countries as well as in our own the cause of “ rational 
freedom and self-government.” This it was which made the 
foreign policy of Mr. Canning so odious in the sight of Tories, 
—because he thought more of giving whatever aid we could to 
Continental movements in the direction of freedom, than of 
“ foisting into every question ” pretended British interests, which 
would have destroyed alike our dignity and our influence. Now 
Mr. Gladstone maintains that from this leading principle of 
Mr. Canning’s, the Liberal party of his time has never 
swerved. In 1859-60, as he points out, they used the foreign 
influence of England to great effect to support the redemption 
and union of Italy. In 1861, they peremptorily resisted the 
attempt of the American Government to take out of the 
‘ Trent’ the Confederate emissaries to this country. In 1861, 
again, we compelled the Sultan “to cut off the head of his 
tyrannical Pasha, and to establish a government in the 
Lebanon not dependent for its vital breath on Constanti- 
nople.” Again, in 1864 the Liberal Government invited 
France to concur in an ultimatum to the German Powers, 
and in an agreement to defend Denmark, though the Govern- 
ment of that day did not think it right to act alone in the 
same sense, when the co-operation of France was refused. 
Again, in 1870, when the Liberal Government gave Belgium 
a formal guarantee, and enlarged the Army, in order to increase 
their means of giving effect to that guarantee, they certainly 
asserted, as strongly as any Government could, the direct right 
of England to interfere on the side of one of the smaller 
Powers, whose independence had been threatened by one 
of the basest of intrigues. And as Mr. Gladstone justly 
says, the loyalty with which we carried out the ‘ Alabama’ 
arbitration, at the risk of submitting to a very unjust award, 
was really a vast step in the right direction, and did much 
both to conciliate the good-will of the United States, and to 


On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone urges, with ye 
force and with a very effective array of illustrations, the q 
of crippling ourselves for the duties which we haye 
assumed, by being too ready and eager to burden ourselves wi 
any amount of new responsibilities, no matter what the 4 
culty or cost of discharging them. What, he says, would 
be the natural feeling of Belgium, if she had now any clea 
fear such a scheme as the Benedetti scheme for assignin An 
to a new Power? Would she be encouraged or q 


on some point some three or four thousand miles 
England, to concentrate all our energies, and perhaps a 
deal more energy than we have to concentrate, on an effort 99 
far eastward, that we should have little strength or heart 
left for resisting a powerful neighbour's encroachment y 
Belgium ? What would any of our many Colonies think 
feared a descent upon one of them from a rapacious neighbours 
of the advantage we had secured for ourselves in engaging 
to hold Turkey scatheless against a Russian invasion ? And My 
Gladstone asks how this new policy of multiplying recklogly 
foreign obligations will affect the only justification of our Indian 
Empire,—namely, our sincere resolve to rule the 
justly. If we are to meet Russia at any moment she 
choose in Asia Minor or Mesopotamia, will not the whole 
basis of our Indian policy be in danger of gradual transforms, 
tion from a policy which consults first the welfare of the 
people, into a policy which provides first the means for 
military display against Russia? And lastly, Mr. Gladstons 
explains what he means by speaking of the British Goyer. 
ment as already overweighted by the number and com. 
plexity of its obligations. He does not mean, apparently, 
that there might not be enough Englishmen found for the 
work of proconsular government, wherever it might chang 
that our destiny called us,—but that the central supervision of 
the Legislature and the Administration over such distagt 
subordinates, long ago inefficient, is becoming daily more and 
more dangerously superficial. “A protracted experience of 
public affairs not unattended with a high estimate of th 
general diligence, devotion, and ability of the Parliamentary 
as well as the Civil servants of the Crown, has long convinced 
me that of the more difficult descriptions of the public busines 
oft ees it is only a small part that is transacted with the requi- 
site knowledge, care, and thoroughness, We have undertaken in 
the matter of government far more than ever in the history 
the world has been previously attempted by the children of mea, 
None of the great continuous Empires of ancient or modem 
times ever grappled with such a task. The difference of 
discontinuity, even if it stood alone, is an essential difference, 
The nearest approach to our case was, perhaps, that of the 
Macedonian conqueror, to whose organising power posterity 
has not always done justice. But he did not rule the vast 
countries under his sway from Pella, as we do from London, 
He accepted the change in the centre of gravity, and became, 
as he could not but become, an Asiatic sovereign,— a transforms 
tion for which it may be presumed that the line of British 
monarchs is not by any means prepared.” And Mr. Gladstone 
goes on to point out that the tendency of the times is # 
increase instead of diminishing the cares and labours of 
Government. This is why he thinks that it would be better 
“to consolidate a still undeveloped Empire, which might 
well satisfy every ambition, as it assuredly taxes to the 
utmost every faculty, than to excite the enmity or suspi- 
cion of the world by the greed of an endless aggrandise 
ment.” 

In most of this we heartily agree, though we do not think 
that we should always concur with Mr. Gladstone in his applis 
cation of the principles he lays down. He makes too m 
fuss, we think, about Cyprus, where our error lay rather ia 
the mode of acquisition,—in the promises which were the 
equivalents we gave for it,—than in the acquisition itself, which 
will add very little to our burdens, and something tangible 
probably to the well-being of the inhabitants. In the same 
way, we should never shrink from doing all that may be im 
our power,—and much may yet be in our power,—for the 
government of Egypt, even though this should entail our pro 








raise instead of lowering the foreign influence of England,— 
just because it showed the thorough disinterestedness of our 
action in relation to that arbitration. Mr. Gladstone denies, | 


then, that the Liberals have ever supported a selfish insular 
policy. What they have supported is the unselfish Continental 
policy,—though not, perhaps, let us add, always with sufficient 
energy, for in the case of Denmark we certainly could and 
ought to have done much more than we did. 





viding Egypt, too, with an administration. There are additions 
to responsibility which imply a much more than equivalent 
contraction of our risks, and therefore of the wear-and-tear of 
our administrative energies ; and to provide for the security 

Egypt, would be one such addition. But the engagement t0 
defend Asiatic Turkey is not such an addition. It multiplies 
frightfully almost every other risk we previously had, does not 
diminish one of them, and adds the enormous burden of the 





by the recollection that Russia had only to make a feing 
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new engagements to all the risks thus multiplied. There is all Lord Beaconsfield’s boastings of the addition given to Greece 
jndeed but one re ge age Poe ber rg en policy, = , by the Congress at Berlin, it is clear enough that Turkey has 
that is, that it was the policy devised by a romancer, who | not the slightest intention of obeying the wish of the Congress, 
does not know what reality means, for a people so matter-of- and that Great Britain is wholly disinclined to impose it. It 
fact that they cannot even imagine the magnitude of the pro- | Will be something if the British Government can avoid being 
burden ; gear onde — —— a ~T openly befooled by its new ward, in relation to Turkey in Asia. 
ring on to his goal,” wou le Gown patiently under bis Tt would be quite certain that this result—or else a still more 
Toad, and struggle no more. ludicrous war with the new ally—must be the consequence 
me of any attempt to insist on the concession to Greece recom- 
awe ™ - |mended by the Great Powers at Berlin. 
an NORE? yp anew F FR ccaacps =. rae a rage — in this matter 
flat refusal of Turkey—for so it must be deemed—to became eviden ore the Treaty o rlin was concluded. An 
have anything to say to the recommendations of the elaborate account of the negotiations, evidently contributed 
Powers in relation to the extension of the boundary of Greece, by one who knew the secret history as well as the public history 
recalls the —- . e~ pang: followed the hase of ~ Sr a we —— - the = we of 
of Navarino, and precede e first European guarantee of yesterday week, from its Paris correspondent,—an authority 
Greek independence. Then, also, Russia had just beaten Turkey, by no means unfriendly to the present British Government,— 
and dictated terms of peace from Adrianople ; then, also, terms and the whole burden of that curious and interesting story 
had been ge eagrag od = a by ." ripe — of | all ge Bowe pap elle gh omc Ste eee 
Europe, in relation to Greece, which the Porte was most re-| over Greece, e Anglo-Turkis 
were t to consider; then, also, there were many to admire the Treaty,” says the writer, “ changed the inclination of England. 
irit shown by Turkey, and to condemn the interference of |. ..+..- - England refused to join the champions of Greece 
eee between the Ottoman Government and its proper sub- | and offer resistance to Turkey...... It was proposed to 
jects ; and then, also, the Powers were but too eager to abate insert a thoronghly unpractical formula in the Treaty, but 
much on behalf of Greece of what political prudence would neither Germany nor England seemed disposed to accompany 
have dictated, in order to prevent that spoiled child of Europe, | this formula by indicating the limits to be conceded to Greece, 
the Turk, from setting their behests at defiance, and attempting the only thing that could give to this formula a positive and 
once more the subjugation of Greece. But there is one great dif- precise character. Here I must declare, in homage to the - 
ference between the solution of that time and the solution of this, | truth—and this has reference to what precedes—that Lord 
which makes all the difference between the two. Then Great a was among those who opposed the insertion in the 
ee - “a close — — ee — fs we ey _. ng sag = perceived, pe — 
no bribe from Turkey in the shape of a Mediterranean island,| he w ’ ow to the sovereign will of the 
—and was quite at liberty to consider freely, in the interest of Porte, and in any case he found that it was not the part 
Europe generally, whether Greek or Turkish rule were likely of the new Protectors of Turkey to mark out beforehand 
te be ws on . “te we are " 2 vd oe —- et pad gy 4 fresh a —s a yo a age a 
are undertaking the cause of Turkey in Asia, and dare not And the writer proceeds to show how reluctantly Lo 
do anything which will weaken our new ally in the face of Beaconsfield assented even to the definition of the new boundary 
oa poragy oe ay as _ bprag? a a to - mel ar ee 5p hero 2 —_ by 
eard as of right “in the council-chamber of the Sultan,” an ication nation of Russia to take up the Gree 
there is very little ground for believing that being heard “as cause which Great Britain was abandoning. The truth is 
of right” involves anything like practical obedience to our that in taking Cyprus, we had, as it were, taken the Sultan’s 
snagestions, it becomes all the more necessary not to pre-! shilling, and ae ourselves on his side. From that moment, 
dispose Turkey against us. If the Home Secretary is to be unless we intended to carry matters with a high hand,—which 
trusted, we are not going either to bribe or force Turkey into | all our Ministers with one voice disclaim,—our only hope was 
compliance with our counsel. On the contrary, we are going! to press advice upon him which should be as little unpalatable 
to reduce expenditure, and emulate the Opposition in the cry | as possible, and gain his ear, as far as might be, by a great show 
for peuce and retrenchment, if not, at home at least, for reform. of disinterested good-will. There could be, however, no good- 
Well, all this makes it a very delicate business advising! will at all, to Turkish apprehensions, in insisting on the con- 
Turkey to revolutionise the administration of her Asiatic pro- cession to so weak a Power and so old an enemy as Greece, of a 
vinees. Turkey professes, as usual, an enthusiastic desire grand slice of territory which she had not conquered. The 
te comply, but suggests that the means are not forthcoming, Government, therefore, had exchanged for Cyprus and the 
—nay, that a little cash in hand would be a most desirable pre- Anglo-Turkish Convention, all the power it had ever possessed 
liminary, before beginning these new schemes. But the British | to place the Kingdom of Greece on a proper footing. From 
Cabinet does not feel inclined to furnish Turkey with such a| the moment that it became dependent for even a seeming 
proof of practical regard. Hence they feel all the more how im- | success in foreign policy on the complaisance of the Porte, it 
possible it is, while urging unpalatable advice on one side, to lost finally the chance of confirming in its hold on the South- 
insist on dismembering Turkey on the other side. If you want | East of Europe the one prosperous and mutiplying race on 
to give generally unpleasant counsel, and to have it well received, which Englishmen might rely for a certain counterpoise 
and are not prepared to sweeten it by the means most grateful against the influence of the Slavonic peoples. 
to bankrupt Governments, at least you must not make yourself} It is very amusing as well as mortifying to see how clearly 
altogether hateful, by adopting the cause of your client’s most | the Porte appreciates this position, and how sure they are that 
detested enemy, and urging him to strip himself in order to it will not be by Great Britain, this time at least, that they 
magnify that enemy and secure the enemy's position. The | can be made to render to Greece the misgoverned provinces in 
influence with Turkey, of which the Government boasts so which insurrection after insurrection has testified to the misery 
much, is slight enough, without making it slighter by en-| of the subject race, and the incapacity of the ruling caste. It 
dorsing the most nauseous of all proposals. Even as itis,there| may be and is quite true, that there is far less chance of 
18 not a symptom of that Ottoman deference for British wishes | peaceful progress for the islands and coasts of Greece while 
on which every one of our Cabinet Ministers enlarges. If, how-|! Turkey holds Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus, than there was for 
ever, we not only urged the dismissal of predatory Pashas in| peaceful progress in Italy while Austria held Venice and 
Asia, but openly insisted on the transfer of Turkish soil to| Lombardy. But what difference can that make to the 
Greece, we might find ourselves—as Parliament in its relation | Foreign Secretary, who is mainly anxious to get his voice so 
to the British Cabinet lately found itself, according to Sir)‘ heard in the council-chamber of the Sultan” that Asiatic 
Wi ° y > g ss 
ilfrid Lawson,—not so much consulted as insulted. In spite} Turkey may for the future be, or seem to be, better adminis- 
of Cyprus, in spite of the Convention of June 4th, Great tered? As we are not prepared either to use force or to 
Britain is in no position to urge on the Turks advice which | squander gold, we must at least economise unpalatable advice, 
positively stinks in the nostrils of the Ottoman. And if some | and not offer it in relation to ends which do not concern our 
ludicrous catastrophe is not to result from the Anglo-Turkish most urgent interests. The Turkish Circular says that even if 
Convention,—if we are not to be openly defied as an enemy, | Greece gets what the Congress proposed, Greece will not be 


instead of being obsequiously deferred to as a friend,—it is | satisfied, and Europe will not be freed from her restless endea- 


Qnite impossible for Great Britain to play now, in re- | vours to obtain more power and more territory. And doubtless 
In some small sense, something like it is true 


lation to the revision of the Greek boundary, even the timid ‘this is true. 
and rather time-serving part which we played in respect to the ‘of Italy, even as now constituted. Clearly Italy, even now, is not 
$0-called “ settlement” of the affairs of Greece in 1830. After | satisfied, for is there not the party of Italia Irredenta? But 
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though Greece might still be restless and still unsatisfied if she 
got an extension of frontier to provinces unquestionably Greek 
in the main, every such extension would diminish the discontent, 
increase the value of the prize staked on new outbreaks of war, 
and render the party of conservative tendencies larger and 
more weighty. The policy of enlarging Greece at the expense 
of the Hellenic part of Turkey, is a conservative policy, for 
precisely the same reason for which the policy of enlarging 
Italy at the expense of the Austrian conquests from Italy 
was a conservative policy. Every such step enlists the pride 
of national feeling on the side of the existing order, and de- 
taches a certain body of national feeling from the side of the 
revolutionary party,—till at last the stake becomes too great, 
and the chance of gain too small, to render it worth while to 
tempt the chances of war afresh. When the Turks describe 
their rule of Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus as, on the whole, 
satisfactory, they are of course simply trusting to the ignor- 
ance of their readers, and the credulity which often accom- 
panies ignorance. And when they make it appear as a 
triumphant answer to the proposals of the Congress, that 
Greece will never be satisfied till the Hellenising party is satis- 
fied, they are simply throwing dust in the eyes of simple men. 
To politicians and statesmen, national satisfaction is known 
to be an altogether relative affair. It hardly exists in 
anything like perfection in the freest and most self-governed 
State. But it exists to an extent which is productive of 
highly conservative feeling, far short of this point. Every 
step in the direction of a national and popular government, 
which has its strength in the support of a majority of the 
population, is a step towards tranquillity. And were not Great 
Britain retained for the Turkish Government by the retaining- 
fee of Cyprus, she would find out quickly enough that in 
inverse proportion to the amount of satisfaction given to the 
oppressed Greeks of the Continent and the Islands, would be 
the tendency of Greece to favour new rebellion and new 
enterprises imperilling the peace of Europe. But England is 
detached from the right cause,—from the cause which it would 
otherwise be in the nature of things that she should espouse,— 
by the engagements she has so improperly taken to defend 
Turkey, and the bribe she has received by way of retaining-fee. 








THE ELECTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


HHOUGH the Liberal party has really gained two seats in 
the week,—for the Marquis of Lorne, though elected as 

a Liberal, has long voted as a Conservative,—the seat for 
Argyleshire and the seat for Newcastle-under-Lyme,—we are 
not disposed to draw any exaggerated auguries of the reaction 
against the present political charlatanerie, from the result. 
We are quite aware that at Newcastle-under-Lyme, in spite of 
the extremely unfavourable circumstances under which the 
Liberal candidate came forward, the concession which he 
made, or is stated to have made, to secure the Irish vote,— 
namely, a promise to vote for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the allegations of the Home-rulers,—was a weight in the Liberal 
scale of which the Liberals as a party have more reason to be 
ashamed than proud. And that an able and popular son of the 
Duke of Argyle should win in Argyleshire, in spite of the prestige, 
confidence, and immense popularity of his opponent, Mr. Mal- 
colm, would hardly be a very marvellous feat, at any time. Still 
when we haye made all the deductions which prudence and 
impartiality suggest, from the considerations on which a 
Liberal would gladly dwell, this, we think, remains,—that so 
far as we can judge, the Tory policy has gained nothing, either 
in the borough or the county, by the display of fireworks we 
have all witnessed. It is all very well to explain the 
victory in one case by the Irish vote, and in the other by the 
influence of the House of Campbell; but the victory would 
certainly not have been due to either cause, if the Beaconsfield 
policy had taken hold of the imagination of the country as 
some of its adherents maintain that it hasdone. Grant, for 
the sake of argument at all events, that the Home-rule vote, 
on the whole, decided the Newcastle election, and that 
local influence decided the Argyleshire election ; still, the fact 
remains that the general policy of the Government either 
carried so little weight, or else exerted an influence of a 
kind so much the reverse of favourable to the prospects 
of the Tories, that the fate of the election remained to be 
decided by those smaller and less conspicuous, though very 
often quite as influential considerations, which affect men 
most when they are least interested in matters of general 
policy. In every constituency there are such considerations. 


| exerts relatively but little influence, these smaller iseuss ou 
come to the surface and determine the result of the ba 
need - . poll. But 
imagine a general election taking place, and the same ¢hj 
being true of the great majority of the constituencies brs 
is now asserted by the Tories to be true of Newcastle. 
Lyme and Argyleshire. Suppose that everywhere the main 
policy of the Government attracted either no notice at all, 
unfavourable notice ; imagine the issue chiefly depending an 
what the Government had done, but on the personal merita of 
the particular candidates, and on the particular balance of loca] 
interests. Is it not pretty certain that instead of a work: 
majority of 70 or so for the Government, the result wall 
probably be a defeat of the Government? Nothing much 
more unfavourable can be said of the prospects of the in 
power, than that its policy has utterly failed to take any hold 
of the constituencies, and that the result depends, after all, on 
personal qualities or local issues. Considerations of this kind 
almost always turn out to be, on an average, more in fayony 
| of the party that is out, than of the party that is in. It ig 
only by a policy which wins very decisive favour from the con. 
stituencies, that this unfortunate tendency to a see-saw ig 
the verdict of large electorates can be held in check, Lord 
Beaconsfield was supposed by his friends to have discovered 
such a policy. It was said that by going to the Cop. 
gress, and professing to bring back “peace, with honour,” 
by the flourish of a great Turkish alliance, and by the claim 
| to have defeated the hopes of Russia, Lord Beaconsfield had 
influenced the imaginations of the masses, and had secured 
for himself such a popularity as made the prospects of the 
Liberals more desperate than ever. Well, the elections of 
last week seem to tell a very different tale. We do not say, 
and we do not think, that they furnish adequate evidence of 
sound and steady confidence in the Liberal policy. But we 
do say and think that, so far as they go, they serve to show 
that the constituencies have not been dazzled, and that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s stroke of policy is not the popular stroke which 
had been alleged. Mr. Malcolm found no spell work 
ing in his favour on the imagination of the farmers and 
burghers of Argyleshire. Mr. Hudson found no enthusiasm 
magnetising the citizens of Newcastle-under-Lyme. The 
field in both cases was not in any way preoccupied by the 
confidence felt in the Government. The “higgling” of the 
political market went on just as usual. And asa matter of 
fact, the Liberal candidate won. It does not follow, of course, 
that in other constituencies the result would be the same, 
But it does seem to follow that Lord Beaconsfield has not found 
his way to the heart of Great Britain by his manceuvres,—that 
his followers are weighed by their own merits, and not by 
their professions of loyalty to him; that his name is nota 
name to conjure with; that the mind of the country is calm 
and cool,—not fascinated by the diplomatic feats of Lord 
Salisbury,—not resentful of the sharp criticism of the leaders 
of Opposition. 

That is all that we can infer with any certainty 
from the elections. But we incline to think that the 
judgment of both constituencies, so far as it was formed at 
all, was, on the whole, rather repelled than fascinated by 
the juggling at Berlin and Constantinople. Let the Tories 
take what credit they choose for the effect of the flirtation of 
Mr. Edge with the Home-rulers, the fact still remains that 4 
week before Mr. Edge was returned by a majority of 340, ina 
constituency which in 1874 returned a Conservative at the 
head of the poll, the Liberals had decided not to run a candi- 
date at all, and that the Tories fully expected to walk over the 
course. In 1874, Sir E. Buckley—the Conservative Member 
who recently resigned,—not only headed the poll, but beat his 
Liberal colleague by 57 votes. Nor can ail the Irish votes have 
gone to Mr. Edge on this occasion. The Roman Catholic 
priests and the English Roman Catholics of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme are said to have used all their influence for Mr. 
Hudson ; and though doubtless a good many Irish votes 
were gained by Mr. Edge’s somewhat unworthy promise to 
vote for a Select Committee to inquire into the allegations 
of the Home-rulers, a good many Irish votes, if not so many, 
must have gone as the Roman Catholic priests wished, to Mr. 
Hudson. Again, his far earlier and completer preparations 
must have told greatly in Mr. Hudson’s favour. A candidate who 
comes forward at the last moment, and even then without the 
encouragement of the local party leaders, is always at a great 
disadvantage; and this was Mr. Edge’s case. Take all the 
signs together, and we are strongly disposed to think that there 
must have been some little balance of positive distrust of the 








In every constituency, if the critical question of the day 


Tory policy to overcome, rather than any balance of decided 
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_ 
gnfidence in fayour of the supporters of the Govern- 


a still more may we say the same of Lord Colin Oamp- 
pell’s triumph in Argyleshire. Lord Colin was, though the 
Duke's son, @ wholly untried man; while Mr. Malcolm 
hed not only been eighteen years in Parliament, but had 
; a safe seat—the seat for Boston—in full confid- 
—which his Tory supporters entirely shared — that 
he could win the seat for Argyleshire. That alone must 
have told greatly in his favour. It is a great compliment to 
any constituency to give up a safe seat for the honour, and 
not merely the honour, but the risk, of seeking to gain its 
confidence. Then, again, Mr. Malcolm had this advantage,— 
that on the Scotch-Church question he spoke without ambiguity, 
ghile Lord Colin Campbell hardly succeeded in pleasing either 
party. The Free-Church men were not satisfied with what he 
said, and the State-Church men were not satisfied with what 
he said. He ran great risk, therefore, of falling between the 
two stools. Not so Mr. Malcolm. He spoke out plainly 
enough for the Established Church, and doubtless gained almost 
all the votes which the ardent friends of the Establishment had 
to give. This was greatly in his favour, while Lord Colin’s 
rather hesitating Church view was greatly against him. Nor 
isit fair to speak, as some of the Conservative organs do speak, as 
if it: were an unheard-of thing for a Conservative to beard the 
Duke of Argyle in his own county. The truth is that for 
not far short of twenty years, and those years since the great 
Reform Act,—for a very great portion of the time between 
1887 and 1857,—Argyleshire was represented by a Tory. 
Hence it was nothing very new and nothing very daring which 
Mr, Malcolm hoped to do. Nay, had the Government really 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the electorate, so popular 
acandidate as Mr. Malcolm must have succeeded. We feel little 
doubt that, in Argyleshire also, the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, 80 far as it had any effect at all, told against Mr. Malcolm. 
Our final inference, then, is this,—that neither in the 
English borough nor the Scotch county did the Tory candidate 
find any strong predisposition in his fayour,—any predisposi- 
tion at all of a kind to overpower the personal and local influ- 
endes; and that, so far as can be judged, whatever effect was 
produced on either election by the policy of the Government, 
was of a kind unfavourable rather than favourable to the 
followers of the Government. 





ROWDYISM IN SHEFFIELD. 


[ Rowdyism ever justifiable? There may be some difference 
of opinion as to the right answer to this question. If we say 
that it can never be justifiable, we may be supposed to condemn 
all manifestations of popular opinion which pass the ordinary 
limits of fair discussion, and substitute force for reason as the 
immediate arbiter between opposing parties. It would not be 
safe to do this altogether and without qualification. Sudden 
and spontaneous exhibitions of feeling cannot always be kept 
within any strict bounds, and yet, without such sudden and 
spontaneous exhibitions, we should be in danger of ignoring 
currents of opinion which it is of great importance to recognise 
and appreciate. If, on the other hand, we say that the good 
of Rowdyism at times overbalances the evil, there is an obvious 
risk of lessening the vigour of that public condemnation which 
in a large community has to be kept constantly alive, in order to 
repress constantly recurrent attempts to silence inconvenient 
Opponents. There is no real discrepancy, however, between the 
views which find expression in these alternative replies. Rowdy- 
ism 18 never justifiable, but a sudden and spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of public sentiment may sometimes be justifiable, even 
when it passes the limits which should ordinarily be assigned 
tosuch displays. The explanation of this seeming contradic- 
tion is that Rowdyism, at all events in civilised countries, is 





always devoid of the characteristics of suddenness and 
spontaneity. The word implies organisation and prompting. 

cts of rowdyism are not genuine expressions of public 
sentiment, provoked by the assumption of a minority to speak 
in the name of the majority ; they are the result of stimulants, 
applied to that section of the public which is ready for anything 
Which promises to break the dull monotony of their ignorant or 
bru existence. There is no question that some of the oppo- 
sition shown to public meetings called last winter to condemn the 
Government policy, was of the former and innocent kind. It 
18 difficult to say how far the rowdy element was mingled 
I} it, even in the beginning, and it is certain that the rowdy 
a speedily took advantage of the opportunity offered it. 

ut there were undoubtedly cases, perhaps many cases, in 








which local opinion, being in favour of the Government, was 
irritated by seeing the local Liberal leaders taking it for 
granted that they had nothing to do but to call a public 
meeting to secure a vote of censure on the Government. The 
simplest and most obvious way of disabusing them of this 
error was to attend the meeting at which these leaders 
had expected to have everything their own way, and to 
prevent them from even getting a hearing. To do this was to 
turn the tables on them with a dramatic completeness which 
had great attractions for a public more anxious, because 
more competent, to show that it had got an opinion than to 
explain how it came by it. And as ignorance of facts is 
always a disadvantage in warfare, the sudden disclosure of the 
fact that public opinion was more unequally divided than they 
had suspected, was a gain to the Liberals themselves. 

This is an example of an expression of public feeling which, 
however violent and exaggerated it may be, has no necessary 
or original connection with Rowdyism. Sheflield has this week 
supplied a perfect example of Rowdyism, pure and simple. The 
reception given to Mr. Mundella’s annual address to his con- 
stituents had all the characteristics which differentiate the one 
exhibition from the other. In the first place, there was no provo- 
cation given to his adversaries, Mr. Mundella did not come down 
on a special mission to test the sentiment of the borough. 
He came on the common-place errand on which Members of 
Parliament set out once a year. His object was to meet the 
electors who had chosen him as their representative, and to 
show that he had done the work which they had sent him to 
the House of Commons to do. There was only one character, 
therefore, in which an elector of Sheffield could consistently 
present himself at the meeting,—the character of a man who 
had given his vote for Mr. Mundella at the last election. It 
does not follow, of course, that an elector so presenting him- 
self should have come prepared to concur in a vote of con- 
fidence in Mr. Mundella. He might have seen reason to alter 
his opinion of him ; he might have been seriously meditating 
voting against him at the next election. But the more hostile 
such an elector may have felt towards the Member whom he 
had formerly supported, the more careful he should have been 
to give that Member a patient hearing. To a Sheffield elector 
who thinks that whereas in times past he was properly repre- 
sented by Mr. Mundella, he is properly represented by him no 
longer, Mr. Mundella stands in the position of an agent on his 
defence. A just man does not dismiss a steward for mistaking 
his interests, until he has heard what the steward has to say in 
defence of his own conception of them. Consequently, the 
Sheffield meeting of Jast Monday ought to have been attended 
exclusively by former supporters of Mr. Mundella, and of these, 
those who most distrusted his recent action should have been 
most willing to listen to his explanation of it. 

The meeting, as it was, was a remarkable contrast to the 
meeting as it should have been. It was an exhibition not of 
public opinion, either enlightened or unenlightened, but of 
Rowdyism in its most naked and disreputable form. There 
was nothing sudden or spontaneous about it, since for days past 
the walls of Sheffield had been covered with placards de- 
nouncing Mr. Mundella, and calling upon the electors to 
assemble and vote against the usual resolution of confidence. 
The disturbers were not composed of electors who had changed 
their opinion of Mr. Mundella, for they came prepared not to 
judge him after trial, but to condemn him without trial; and 
the Times describes the opposition as Conservative—as belong- 
ing, that is to say, to the party which has always opposed 
Mr. Mundella, The organisers of the tumult belonged to the 
so-called “upper classes” of Sheffield, young men who are 
equally exempt from the external restraints imposed by good 
birth and ascertained position in the country, and from the in- 
ternal restraints imposed by education and good-breeding. The 
brutality which too often accompanies ignorant and vulgar 
wealth was in full force in Paradise Square, and it found its 
natural ally in a “residuum” in which the worst qualities of that 
undesirable section of a constituency are exceptionally developed. 
There is an element in the situation, however, which the 
Sheffield rowdies overlooked. Under asystem of secret voting, 
their violence can only help Mr. Mundella’s return. It may 
drive a few dissatisfied Liberals to vote for him, in sheer disgust 
at the conduct of his opponents; it cannot deter even the 
most timid of his intending supporters from carrying out their 
purpose. Rowdyism must now be its own reward ; at least, if 
it is not, it will go altogether unrewarded. 

We are inclined to think that the Mayor of Sheffield was 
not quite diligent enough in the discharge of his official duty. 
He presided at the meeting, and with commendable frankness 
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he named many of the more prominent rioters, and so identi- 
fied them as the “sons of leading townsmen.” But consider- 
ing that he had warning of the kind of treatment which Mr. 
Mundella had to expect—for a party which goes to the expense 
of covering the walls of Sheffield with inflammatory placards 
is not likely to shrink from the cheaper process of sending its 
younger and lustier members to shout themselves hoarse—he 
should have taken the necessary measures to secure Mr. Mundella 
a hearing. The naming of these “ sons of leading townsmen” 
was a very proper step, but it would have been more proper 
still if it had been the prelude to handing them over to the 
police. If decent Englishmen do not wish to be silenced by 
bodies of organised “ roughs,” they must take some pains to bring 
the law into operation against them; and they cannot do this 
to any effect, unless they make preparations to do it before- 
hand. 





COMPARATIVE ATROCITIES. 


UR philo-Turk critics are hard to please. They have been 
lecturing the Spectator for the last three years for the 
alleged offence of excessive “humanitarianism.” Now they 
accuse us, with equal vehemence—and we must add, with 
equal logic—of a criminal lack of this very “ humanitarianism.” 
In matter of fact, however, it is not the Spectator which has 
been inconsistent, but its accusers. In our judgment, humanity 
is not a question of race, or creed, or of political geography. 
Outrages upon it are deplorable and to be execrated, by whom- 
soever committed or endured. We weigh Bulgarian or Russian 
atrocities in the same scales in which we are accustomed 
to weigh Turkish or any other atrocities. We denounced 
the misdeeds of the Turks in Bulgaria, but not before those 
misdeeds had been established by the evidence of witnesses 


NRE 
of Bulgarians as much as possible.” When this despatch 
quoted in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister b 
nounced it as “ coffee-house babble.” But the Palj Mall 
Gazette of last Monday has recommended Vice-Consul] Calvert 
in particular, as a witness in whose thorough trustworthin 
the Spectator may place implicit confidence. To Vice-Coned 
Calvert, therefore, let us go. Mr. Calvert was sent by Lord 
Salisbury from Constantinople in January, 1877, to ‘collect 
the evidence of the leading Mussulmans of the Sandjak of 
Philippopolis, and here it is:—“I have now seen all the local 
Begs, or Turkish landholders. They every one comment 
strongly on the wretched state to which the population at 
large has been reduced through Ottoman misgovernment, ang 
which has caused the discontent that has brought the count 
to its present pass. ..... The Bulgarian Notables whom } 
have questioned here agree .in laying all the blame of the late 
excesses in these parts on Akif Pasha, whom they believe 
to have acted with the approval, if not at the instigation, of 
the central Government.” 

Captain Ardagh was sent at the same time by Lord Salis. 
bury to other districts of Bulgaria, and his report agrees with 
that of Mr. Calvert. 

We have now given a sample of the evidence on which we 
denounced the Bulgarian atrocities. It is the evidence of 
the witnesses summoned by our opponents themselves, 
the evidence of philo-Turks, anti-Bulgarians, denunciators of 
Russia, fanatical Mussulmans. Yet even so, if the Bulgarian 
| atrocities had been only an ugly exception to the ordinary rule 
of the Turk, we should not have thought it necessary to dwell 
upon them. We should have “ looked at them, and passed on,” 
| What made it necessary to dwell on them and rouse the public 

conscience against them was that they were symptomatic of 
an organic disease,—exhibitions on a conspicuous arena of the 








whose trustworthiness commanded the respect and confidence | ordinary administration of the Porte. Let the reader observe 
of those who are now our accusers. Mr. Baring was the | the character of the evidence to which we have appealed on 


chosen agent of Sir Henry Elliot, whose opinions on the 
Eastern Question he was known to share; and Mr. 
Baring had for interpreter in Bulgaria a Levantine, | 
who was notorious as a partisan of the Turks against the 
Bulgarians. Mr. Schuyler had been American Chargé d’Affaires | 
in St. Petersburg, where he had made himself so unpopular | 
by his despatches on the doings of Russia in Turkestan, that 

he was transferred to Constantinople. His book on Turkestan, | 
moreover, was published in the autumn of 1876—in the heat, 
that is, of the agitation on the Bulgarian atrocities—and was | 
most favourably reviewed in the Pall Mall Gazette, the | 
Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, and the Standard. For | 
some weeks it was almost impossible to take up any of these 
papers without finding the name of Mr. Schuyler introduced, 
to point a moral or adorn a tale against Russia. In accepting 
the evidence of Messrs. Baring and Schuyler therefore, we 
were accepting the evidence of our opponents’ select witnesses. 
Now, what was the nature of that evidence? Both Mr. 

Baring and Mr. Schuyler declare that the Bulgarian atrocities 
were, in the main, unprovoked. “ What makes the act of 
Chefket Pasha so abominable,” says Mr. Baring, “is that 
there was not a semblance of revolt; the inhabitants were 
perfectly peaceable, and the attack on them was as cruel and 

wanton a deed as could well have been committed...... 

For this heroic exploit Chefket Pasha has _ received 
a high place in the Palace.” “It is certain,” says 

Mr. Schuyler, “that nearly all those who particularly 
distinguished themselves for their cruelty and _barbarity 
were rewarded, decorated, or promoted by the Porte, or have | 
since held high positions in the Army.” Moreover, when 

Chefket Pasha and his fellow-assassins were denounced by | 
Lord Derby, Chefket published a letter in the newspapers of 
Constantinople in which he declared that himself and the 

other leaders of the atrocities “ had in their pockets the Minis- | 
ters injunctions to slay, to burn, to terrorise, and would pro- 

duce them, if challenged.” Sir Henry Elliot failed to extract | 
a contradiction of this serious indictment from the Turkish | 
Government (see Times of November 6th, 1876, and “ Turkey,” | 
No. I. [1877], p. 729). Another witness now in high favour 

with our philo-Turk censors is Mr. Consul Reade, because he 

has reported against Bulgarians and Russians. But what did 
Consul Reade report at the commencement of the atrocities in | 
the summer of 1876? After giving an account of one of the | 
very worst of the atrocities, on the other authority of a 
Prussian engineer who was on the spot, and of a Turk who had | 
taken part in them, he says, “ From what I can make out, Iam 

really inclined to think that the object at this moment, in the | 
lately disturbed district of Tirnova, is to diminish the number | 








the recommendation of the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Calvert 
quotes the Mussulman landowners of Bulgaria as declaring 
that the massacres were unprovoked, that the ringleader was 


|the Turkish Pasha in command, and that he “ acted with the 


approval, if not at the instigation, of the central Government.” 
This is the essence of our charge against the Porte,—that the 
Bulgarian massacres were not the result of a local outbreak, 
begotten of panic or fanaticism, but a regular and recognised 


| part of the administrative system of the central Government. 


Let us now look at the counter-charge against the Bulgarians, 
And first, as to the evidence. The Pall Mall Gazette has re- 
commended the Spectator to “ refresh its memory,” “ by read- 
ing once more the narrative of the young Turkish woman, 
Nazik.” We have taken our contemporary’s advice, and we 
must say that if we adopted his method of criticism, we should 
throw the evidence of Nazik aside as utterly untrustworthy. 
Our contemporary has acted on the principle of refusing 
to accept the unsupported testimony of a Bulgarian against 
a Turk. This is the unsupported testimony of a Turk 
against Bulgarians, and we know by an overwhelming number 
of instances that testimony of that kind is open to the gravest 
suspicion. Our readers will remember the pathetic story of 
the Kaimakam of Kezanlik, whose teeth were drawn and eyes 
put out by the Russians, and who was paraded, “ in this sad 
plight,” through the streets of Kezanlik for three days. The 
story went the round of Europe, in a circular despatch from 
Safvet Pasha, and Mr. Layard reported it to his own Govern- 
ment. A number of eye-witnesses bore witness to it. Yet the 
whole story was a myth, as Colonel Brackenbury, who was at 
Kezanlik at the time, and saw the Kaimakam, proved. 
Another story quite as pathetic as that of Nazik was related 
to the British Consul at Adrianople. The miscreants this 
time were Cossacks, and their dress was described in detail 
by their Mussulman victims. Colonel Brackenbury again 
came forward and declared, on his personal knowledge, that 
the whole story was an invention, an additional proof of this 
being the fact that the Cossacks wore no such dress as the 
one described. The dress in question was the one worn by 
the Cossacks in the campaign of 1829, and was known to the 
Turks in Roumelia through the medium of pictures. In short, 
the outraged women, according to Colonel Brackenbury, simply 
repeated, under the influence of threats and bribes, a story in 
which they had “been coached” by the Turkish authorities. 
Clearly, therefore, Nazik’s story belongs to a totally different 
class of evidence from that on the strength of which we 
denounced the Bulgarian atrocities; and most of the 
charges against the Bulgarians and Russians rest on 
similar evidence. Nevertheless, we do not affirm that 
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these charges are untrue. We are willing to believe, on 


weak evidence or even on no evidence at all, that the Bul- 

‘ans have been guilty of atrocities. In cases like this, 

pabilities must be taken into consideration, and human 
nature being what it is, it is next to impossible that the Bul- 

ians, even if they were much nobler specimens of humanity 
than their most ardent admirers would contend, should have 
resisted, when they got the chance, the temptation to avenge 
the unspeakable wrongs which they had been enduring at the 
hands of the Turks during the previous eighteen months. The 
atrocities committed on them were, for the most part, unpro- 
yoked. The atrocities committed by them have been in the 
nature of reprisals. Again, we summon our opponents into 
the witness-box. Blue-book No. 26 (1877) is full of evidence 
on this head, but we must content ourselves with one extract 
from 2 Memorandum (p. 139) from Mr. Layard to the Porte :— 
«Mr, Layard desires to call the earnest attention of Safvet 
Pasha to the reports which he receives from all parts of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor of the terrible outrages and 
excesses committed by Circassians and other marauders, appar- 
ently with the most complete impunity. A number of official 
reports to Mr. Layard on this subject have been submitted to 
his Excellency by Mr. Sandison. As to the general truthful- 
ness of these, there cannot be a doubt. Indeed, his Excellency 
has frequently admitted it, and has promised that measures 
shall be taken without delay for the security of life and property 
in the districts infested by these robbers and murderers. .... . 
Many villages in the Dobrudcha have been almost deserted, in 
consequence of these shocking outrages. Even the German 
colonies in that district have suffered most severely from them. 
Appeal is made in vain for protection and justice to the Turk- 
ish authorities, who are either unable or unwilling to interfere. 
Mr. Layard is informed that small parties of Circassians are now 
in the habit of murdering every man, woman, and child that 
they meet. They return in the morning, covered with blood, 
and boasting of their achievements.” 

The story of these “ terrible outrages and excesses” in “all 
parts of Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor” bears the date of 
Jane 15th, 1877 ; and they were all committed on populations 
who were accused of no crime, and were completely defence- 
less; and “ appeal,” says Mr. Layard, “is made in vain for pro- 
tection and justice to the Turkish authorities.” Let us now 
examine the last batch of Parliamentary Papers which have 
furnished texts for humanitarian appeals to writers who, till 
now, have been in the habit of putting the word “ humani- 
tarian” within marks of quotation, asa term of reproach. They 
have quoted Vice-Consul Brophy against Russians and Bul- 
garians ; why have they not quoted his testimony against the 
Turks? Mr. Brophy travelled through a large part of Bulgaria 
immediately after the retreat of the Turks before the Russians, 
and in two long despatches he gives a harrowing account of 
the horrors inflicted on the Christian population by their re- 
treating oppressors. Weary at last of the monotonous tale of 
rape and murder, burning and robbery, he says :— 

“I should mention once for all, that wherever these fugitives passed 
through a Rayah village they invariably carried off all the carts and 
Working beasts, every portable article of value (such as clothes, copper 
vessels, rugs, &c.), and as much grain as they had conveyance for. 
Except in the case of some villages whose inhabitants fled to Kirk 
Kilissia, the Rayahs took shelter in the mountains, but as there was 
snow on the ground, they were hunted down by Turks and Circassians 
(generally the latter), and if not murdered, compelled by torture (sear- 


ing with hot irons on the head or breast, pricking with daggers, &.) to 
come back with their captors to the village, and give up their concealed 


hoards of money.” 

In one village alone the Mussulmans, whose sufferings are now 
Wringing the hearts of our philo-Turk friends, committed the 
following atrocities :— 

“Twenty-eight men and 8 women and children were killed, 4 men 
maimed for life, 3 houses burnt, the church plundered, 6,500 sheep, 180 
pairs of working cattle, 1,600 oxen, cows, and calves, 150 brood mares, 
50,000 bushels of grain, and everything in the way of copper vessels, 
Cj ding, household utensils, &., were carried off. In the first place, 16 
amlane rode in and began to shoot down eyerybody they saw; and 
rn terwards, 3,800 waggons of fugitives [Turks] stationed themselves in 
~y village, and daily battues were made for the Bulgarians, who had 
fi _ to the mountains. The result of these ‘ drives’ was the extor- 
t on by torture and threats of death of more than £5,000 in money, and 

® violation of 16 girls, and a much greater number of married women.” 


Is it so very surprising, that when the survivors of these out- 
Tages got the upper hand, they made their oppressors taste 
‘ome of the cup of anguish which themselves had previously 
‘n made to drain? But there was one exception to the 
fpeeral carnage. ‘“ When the Mussulman fugitives had begun 
* devastate the Rayah villages,” says Vice-Consul Brophy, 
the [Turkish] inhabitants of Tckendje carried with their 


own carts and cattle 3,000 bushels of corn from Modlesh to 
their own granaries, in order to prevent its being plundered, 
and afterwards restored it to its Christian owners.” And 
what was the result ? When the Bulgarians began to retaliate, 
the Christians of Modlesh befriended the Turks of Tckendje, 
and saved their village from pillage. 

We will conclude with the evidence of Vice-Consul Calvert, 
the special authority of the Pall Mall Gazette. The outrages 
which he reports by the Bulgarians happened in Philippo- 
polis and the neighbourhood. But what had happened there 
previously? “A band of Circassians and Turks” “ massacred 
sixty people, of both sexes and all ages.” The Turks had im- 
prisoned more than 100 of the principal inhabitants of the 
district, their only offence being that they were rich and in- 
fluential. When the advance of the Russians compelled the 
Turks to evacuate Philippopolis, they let out all the Mussul- 
man prisoners to prey on the Christians, The Christian prisoners, 
“to the number of over 100,” were taken outside the town 
“and bayoneted.” Mr. Calvert visited the spot, “and saw a 
number of arms, heads, and legs protruding from the earth.” 
“The clothing scattered about” convinced him that “the 
corpses were all those of Bulgarians.” “ Between the scene of 
this barbarous execution and the railway station I found also 
in one spot the bodies of twelve Bulgarian waggoners, cut and 
slashed almost beyond recognition.” Is it fair, is it quite 
honest, to omit all this, while declaiming against the reprisals, 
related in the same despatch, which the Bulgarians took when 
they got the chance, and their wounds were still bleeding ? 
For our part, we loathe outrages, by whomsoever committed, 
but we can see a difference between outrages committed on 
their oppressors by a previously innocent population, smarting 
with the fresh pain of unutterable wrongs, and those inflicted, 
without provocation, by a ruling caste, partly in the wanton- 
ness of uncontrolled power, partly as a recognised system 
of administrative policy. The outrages committed by the 
Bulgarians, all circumstances considered, do not prove the 
Bulgarians absolutely unfit to rule. In the War of Inde- 
pendence, the Greeks committed atrocities more heinous in 
kind and in degree than those imputed to the Bulgarians. 
Yet under Greek rule, the Mussulman is now in the full 
enjoyment of freedom and justice. Turkish atrocities, on the 
other hand, are rooted in the political system of the Porte as 
firmly as a matured cancer in the human frame, Reform is 
consequently possible, in the one case; the history of six 
centuries bars all hope of it, in the other. 








THE INDIVIDUALITY OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, 


N referring last week to the papers read by Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Romanes before the British Association in Dublin, 

we suggested a doubt whether some even of the ablest of our 
naturalists may not be misled to a considerable extent in 
their inference from the observations which have been lately 
made on the degrees of animal intelligence, by assuming too 
much that in the case of mere animals,—and especially, perhaps, 
insects, to which it is very difficult to attribute anything like in- 
dividuality,—what a given number of specimens, taken at random, 
are unable to do, the species at large would be unable todo. Now, 
it will not be denied that such an inference would be exceedingly 
untrue of human beings. Conceive a superior intelligence ex- 
perimenting on us as Professor Mobius experimented on the 
stupid pike which took three months in learning to recognise the 
glass-plate in its tank, and then, after it had once learned to re- 
cognise its existence, could never unlearn it again after the glass- 
plate had been removed,—or even experimenting on us as Sir John 
Lubbock experimented on the ants, which had not the sense to 
mound the earth so as to get at the honey raised a little above 
them, and which did not find out that, by turning the straw so 
as to make it touch the other side of the chasm, they would 
have a drawbridge again at their service for the purpose of 
fetching their food from the far side. Suppose, we say, @ 
superior being experimenting on us in like manner, and that 
having been told that we were very clever little creatures, 
which could build railways, and print, and analyse chemical sub- 
stances, and put down our thoughts in words, and telegraph our 
wishes from one side of the earth to the other, and find our way 
in ships by astronomical observations of the stars, he picked up a 
Hottentot, or an Esquimaux, or a Flemish labourer, or even a 
handful of people taken at random from an English street, and then 
set them something to do having about the same relation to human 





powers which Professor Mobius’s problem had to the pike’s, or 
Sir John Lubbock’s to the ant’s. Suppose this superior intelli- 
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gence to put an English labourer in an extremely cold chemical | solution of the problems he set them, though the gratin. 
laboratory with simple chemical materials for lighting the fire, but | vulgus,—the mere “ residuum ” of the ant’s nest,—were not 
none to which he had been accustomed,—no flint or steel or lucifer | to the solution of those problems. “al 


matches,—and then, on finding that he was helpless, and that, 
after staring vacantly at the retorts and the array of chemical 
substances, he subsided into shivering,—the angelic observer 
recorded the fact that the human intelligence was not equal to 
the very simple chemical effort by which the boor in question 
might have lighted his fire, would it not be obvious that by thus 
generalising from a single instance the superior intelligence would 
have gone wrong? Or, suppose that the handful of human beings 
caught up at random in the street, were placed by this superior 
intelligence on a first-rate yacht supplied with excellent charts, in 
the middle of the Atlantic, at a moment when it was desirable to 
reef topsails, and essential to know what those reefs were on which 
breakers were seen dashing at some distance, and that on discover- 
ing that the scratch-crew were quite unequal to going aloft at all, 
and that no one on board understood the method of finding his 
latitude, to say nothing of his longitude, at sea, the superior intel- 
ligence were rashly to conclude that the stories as to the high 

technical and scientific skill of the human race were mere fables, — 
would it not be clear, again, that it was the superior intelligence 
which was at fault, and not the accounts he had received? In 
other words, may it not be a great mistake to suppose that 
because a number of individuals taken at random from either an 
ant’s nest or any other tribe of animals, are unequal to a par- 
ticular exercise of intelligence, therefore the species at large 
from which those individuals are selected, would be unequal to 
it, supposing the intelligence amongst them best fitted for the pur- 
pose was brought to bear uponit? We will take a practical illus- 
tration from that delightful book of Mr. Belt’s, ‘‘ The Naturalist 
in Nicaragua.” A nest of leaf-cutting ants ‘‘ was made,” he says, 

‘near one of our tramways, and to get to the trees [from which 
they cut their leaves] the ants had to cross the rails over which 

the waggons were continually passing. Every time they came 
along, a number of ants were crushed to death. They persevered 
in crossing for some time, but at last set to work and tunnelled 

underneath each rail. One day, when the waggons were not 
running, I stopped up the tunnels with stones; but although 
great numbers carrying leaves were thus cut off from the nest, 

they would not cross the rails, but set to work making fresh 
tunnels underneath them. Apparently an order had gone forth, 

or a general understanding been come to, that the rails were not 
to be crossed.” Now if Mr. Belt had observed only the early 

procedure of these ants, and their obstinacy in crossing the rails 
in spite of the number of lives lost in doing so, he would have set 

them down as unequal to the adaptation of their work to their 
circumstances ; and yet evidently, somewhere or other, the power 

to consider the difficulty, and to meet it in the right way, existed in 

the community, and was actually used, though it did not at first 

appear. He gives another instance of the same power of self- 

correction in the same tribe of ants. ‘‘Some of the ants,” he 

says, ‘‘ make mistakes, and carry in unsuitable leaves. Thus grass 

is always rejected by them; but I have seen some ants, perhaps 

young ones, carrying leaves of grass, but after a while these pieces 

are always brought out again, and thrown away. I can imagine 

a young ant getting a severe ear-wigging from one of the major- 

domos for his stupidity.” Again, in Mr. Belt’s very striking de- 

scription of the armies of the hunting ant, Eciton hamata, he 

says :—'‘I think Eciton hamata does not stay more than four or 

five days in one place. I have sometimes come across the 

migratory columns ; they may easily be known by all the common 

workers moving in one direction, many of them carrying the larvae 

and pup carefully in their jaws. Here and there one of the 


light-coloured officers moves backwards and forwards, directing | 


the columns.” Now, if we may trust Mr. Belt’s observations, 
experiments made on a number of individuals taken from the rank 
and file of these armies, and experiments made on them, if they 


had one or two of the “light-coloured officers” to direct and | 


suggest their course, would be very different in their result. 
Possibly enough, in the case of the leaf-cutting ants, it was not 
till one of the *‘ major-domos,” as Mr. Belt calls them, came out 


and saw the destruction that the waggons passing over the tram- | 


ways made in the population, that the order was issued to tunnel 
under the rails. And may not the want of resource shown by Sir 
John Lubbock’s ants have been due to the absence of some 
advising caste from his artificial nests? Is it not quite possible 
that a few ants of a different organisation and higher powers 
would, in a state of nature, be attached to each ant’s nest (just 
as a few of the slave ants are attached to the otherwise helpless 
sanguinea), whose advice would really have been equal to the 


At all events, we are strongly of opinion that there is, 
at least, as much difference between the capaci a, 
between the degrees of educated skill,—of — Pm 
individuals in the same species of animals, ag there. ig 
between the different capacities and the degrees of edu. 
cated skill of the different individuals of our own Tace 
Clearly, among dogs, the difference of ability and intelligencs 
between different individuals is very great indeed, and the 
same may be said of monkeys. Mr. Belt gives an interest: 
account of a monkey he had trained for a pet, and which he 
called ‘‘Mickey.” It was chained, as it had a great tagte for 
killing the ducks and poultry. ‘‘ Sometimes, when there wer 
broods of young ducks about, it would hold out a piece of bread 
in one hand, and when it had tempted a duckling within rego) 
| seize it by the other, and kill it with a bite in the breast, There 

was such an uproaramongst the fowls on these occasions, that we. 
soon knew what was the matter, and would rush out and punish 
‘ Mickey’ with a switch; so that he was ultimately cured of his 
poultry-stealing propensities. One day when whipping him, held 
up the dead duckling in front of him, and at each blow of the light 
switch told him to take hold of it; and at last, much to my sur. 
prise, he did so, taking it, and holding it tremblingly in one hand, 
He would draw things towards him with a stick, and even used, 
swing for the same purpose. It had been put up for the children, and 
could be reached by ‘ Mickey,’ who now and then indulged him. 
self in a swing init. One day I had put down some bird-skins 
on a chair to dry, far beyond, as I thought, ‘ Mickey's’ reach ; 
but fertile in expedients, he took the swing and launched it 
towards the chair, and actually managed to knock the sking of 
in the return of the swing, so as to bring them within his reach, 
He also procured some jelly that was set out to cool in the same 
way.” Now there can be no doubt that Mr. Belt might have 
found numbers of other monkeys of the same tribe (the 
white-faced cebus monkey) altogether unequal to such feats of 
intelligent inference as these, and yet he would have been quite 
mistaken in arguing from the incapacity of any of them to the 
incapacity of the whole species. 

We suspect, then, that a great deal too little allowance 
is usually made by naturalists for these differences between 
individual and individual. To a foreigner, all individuals o 
a new race seem at first to resemble each other, so as to be 
almost indistinguishable ; and so to a man, all the individuals of 
a different race of animals seem still more to be indistinguish- 
able from each other,—and still more so is this the case where 
| the creature is so small, and therefore the individual differ 
| ences appear so slight, as between one ant and another. Siill, 
| we suspect that Professor Mobius might easily have found half a 
| dozen pikes more intelligent than the one on whose slowness 
| inference Mr. Romanes founded so large an inference as tothe 
| Stupidity of pikes; and it is far from unlikely that Sir John 
| Lubbock’s labours with not very clever ants were 80 WW 
|favourable to the intelligence of ants as they proved, only 

because they were not the right ants in the right place. 
'Even if one or two advisers of a more learned caste, like 
| Mr. Belt’s ** major-domos,” had not been able to put it all to 
rights, might not the addition of another hundred or two ais‘ 
| the mass of the working crowd have furnished them with one ot 
two of higher intelligence—or it may be, higher education 

to the occasion ? It seems certain that whenever cats and birdsate 
trained to feats of special skill, it is specially selected individuals, 
/and not ordinary specimens of the tribe, which alone succeed. 
| Chambers’s Miscellany ” some years ago gave a charming account 
of one of the first ‘‘ happy families,” trained by a young Sardinial 
of the name of Francesco Michelo. And it is clear eno 
"if he had not begun his operations with a wonderfully clever 
‘‘ Bianca,” and had not discovered, in the course of his ow 
| efforts at training, a partridge, which he called  Rosaletta,” of v7 
| exceptional intelligence, he would never have succeeded in making 
his happy family co-operate as he did. The partridge, oD — 
sion, actually went for him in chase of a goldfinch which 
‘escaped, and drove it back little by little, along the tops of the 
linden trees, towards home, till at last it got the wanderer ; 
‘into the cage. Of course, this was a feat not only of high — 
gence, but in a great measure, too, of moral influence,—for 
was only the partridge’s tenacity of will, which com 
goldfinch to fly towards home, instead of farther away 
home,—and this is a kind of effort of which not B 
partridge in a thousand would have been capable. B 
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=e partzidge in a thousand differs 50 much froni the other 999 
ip intelligence and loyalty, why should not one ant in a thousand 
equally in intelligence and loyalty the other 999 ants? 
And if that be so, it is clear that an experiment on a few out of 
will differ totally in its result from an experiment on any 

p of ants which happened to contain the thousandth of ex- 
ceptional loyalty and ability. In any case, we are quite sure that 
s the inferences to be drawn from observations on 
qpimals, there is too much disposition to assume that there is 
gn average amount of intelligence present in all alike. The 


importance of the “individuality of the individual” wants 
ing for the different races of animals, as well as for the 
mace of men. 





THE DELICATE FEELINGS OF MEDICAL MEN. 
T is rather an odd thing to observe that it was not the delicate 
feelings of women which interfered, first, with our having 
yomen doctors, and then, with our giving them the full advan- 
tages of their professional position, but the delicate feelings of 
men. The British Medical Association has cast out one of its two 
female members, and kept the other one like a drop of colouring 
matter in the ocean of its delicacy,—the only turbid element in an 
Association of about 7,500 members,—because a great majority 
of the medical men who belong to that Association have feelings 
go sensitive, that they cannot endure the prospect of discussing 
medical questions in the presence of properly qualified medical 
women. We confess ourselves quite unprepared for this rather 
startling result. We did suppose it possible that some of the new 
women doctors might shrink from joining the general associations 
at which medical questions are discussed,—might so shrink, that is, 
from feelings, not, perhaps, of true delicacy, for in these matters the 
truest delicacy seems to us the pure scientific spirit which treats 
all medical questions from the point of view of eager and sincere 
medical investigation, but from a lingering of that not very courage- 
ous feeling which makes it painful to do what is quite sure to be 
sometimes misconstrued. But we were wrong. At present it 
seems that those women who have had that strong vocation for the 
medical profession which alone rendered it possible for them to get 
over the great difficulties in the way, have also got over the slight 
additional aversion which they might have felt to joining in 
general discussions of medical questions amongst societies con- 
sisting chiefly of men. It is on the man’s side that the feeling of 
delicacy has proved overpoweringly strong. 

And oddly enough, this feeling of delicacy, instead of being 
strongest on the first proposal to associate educated medical 
women with educated medical men in the discussion of medica! 
subjects, seems to have been only latent at first, and to have 
burst into active life only as the party feeling on the subject grew. 
The British Medical Association, numbering, as we have said, in all 
ite branches about 7,500 members, elected Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
amember five years and a half ago. She was then proposed as a 
member of the London Branch, and the proposal-paper contained 
thenames of about a dozen of the leading consulting practitioners in 
London, though only three names were needed. She was elected 
unanimously by the Committee,—of which Committee Dr. Wilson 
Fox, who has now become one of the leaders of the move- 
ment for excluding women from the Association, was at 
that time a member,—and she has attended many meet- 
ings of the London Branch, two general meetings, and has 
spoken repeatedly, without exciting any medical antagonism 
or, we believe, even criticism. Two years after Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson's election, Mrs. Hoggan, M.D., not at that time a 
registered practitioner, because no English body conferring a 
licence to practise in England would at that time open the way 
fora woman, however well educated, to practise in this country, 
applied for admission, and was at once elected a member. So it 

is obvious that it is not the mere shock to traditional feeling 
Which has so much excited the sensitiveness of our medical men. 
Itis on mature reflection only, that the horror of discussing medical 
questions with properly educated women has grown upon them, 
and that their medical conscience has revolted from it. 
However, no sooner had the Senate of the University of London 
cided on admitting women to its medical degrees, than Sir 
William Jenner and Dr. Wilson Fox declared their intention of 
seceding from the Medical Association, if women were to be re- 
@arded as admissible to it for the future ; and at the general meeting 
Bath held early in this month, a new bye-law was proposed, 
That no female be eligible as a member of the Association.” It 
Was stated that a majority of about three to one of the members of 
Association were hostile to the admission of women ; and it 
Was generally assumed that the question ought to be discussed 





and decided as a club question only,—i.e., merely as a question 
whether the admission of women would or would not render the 
discussion of medical subjects less pleasant, or even positively 
repulsive, to a majority of these members. ‘The proposer of the 
new bye-law, Dr. Wade, put the matter exclusively on that foot- 
ing, and the seconder of the new bye-law, Dr. A. P. Stewart, who 
had originally proposed Mrs. Garrett Anderson as a member of 
the London Branch, put it on the same ground :—“ It had been 
shown that there was a strong preponderance of feeling against 
the admission of ladies, and he thought it was not right 
that their presence should be forced upon the majority 
of the members, even to please a very influential minority.” 
Thus nothing was wanting to make it a question of the delicacy 
of masculine feeling, and of that delicacy of feeling alone. Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson herself appears to have been the only speaker 
who protested against so narrow a view of the question, and who 
recalled to the Association its declared object,—‘‘ the promotion 
of medical and the allied sciences, and the maintenance of the 
honour and the interests of the Medical profession ” by the aid of 
all the obvious means—and who pressed upon its members whether 
it was possible to exclude from their number a section of rather 
special practitioners, who were likely to see a good deal more of 
women’s and children’s characteristic maladies than any others, 
without grave injury to the study of ‘‘ medical and the allied 
sciences ;” and whether, admitting the probability of that injury, 
it was right for the Association to run the risk of it, from mere 
deference to the feelings of those who chose to shrink from dis- 
cussing medical subjects in the presence of women :— 

“No one can venture to say that medical science will be promoted 

by excluding from the Association a body of honest and painstaking 
workers, who will bring to the study of many important problems some 
experience of their own essentially different from that of male prac- 
titioners. Take, for example, that large and difficult class of ailments, 
the functional nervous diseases of women reaching up to severe 
hysteria ; is it not likely that medical women will see a great deal of 
this group of ailments; that they will in time form an opinion upon 
their mode of origin and the means of cure which it would be more for 
the advantage of medical science to hear and to discuss than to suppress ? 
But there is another and wider argument. If the Association exist to 
promote medical science, it ought to aim at promoting it generally, and 
not partially. If women are bond jide members of the profession, and 
really pursuing not merely the trade, but the cu/tus, of medicine, then 
I think we have a right to claim that you should not be indifferent 
about our advance, any more than your own; that you should wish that 
every fresh wavo of progress, the wave which results from the impulse 
of mind upon mind, from discussion, and from contrasted experience, 
should carry us as well as yourselves forward. It cannot help forward 
medical science to hinder any pursuing it from advancing as far as 
they might advance, if allowed the stimulus of professional or corporate 
life.” 
But these arguments—which are, indeed, quite unanswerable— 
were of no avail. The wish of the majority carried theday. And 
not only did the majority carry it, but they availed themselves of 
the fact that one of the two female members of the Association, 
Mrs. Hoggan, M.D., was not a registered practitioner at the time of 
her election,—which, of course, the Committee who elected her 
knew perfectly well,—to get rid of her from the ranks of the 
Association, by pleading that at the time of her election she was 
not properly qualified for membership by registration. And 
though Mrs. Hoggan is properly qualified as a registered practi- 
tioner now, the vote excluding female members for the future, 
was regarded as a sufficient reason against her re-election. This 
—the shabbiest part of the whole procedure, since it is certain 
that Mrs. Hoggan had secured, through her no doubt irregular 
election by the Committee, the same moral claim to membership as 
Mrs. Anderson herself—should have been followed by the expulsion 
of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, under the third bye-law, which em- 
powers the Committee of the Council of the Association to expel 
a member, if the resolution expelling that member be carried by 
three-fourths of the Committee men present, and be confirmed by 
the next annual general meeting. But from this step the delicacy of 
the doctors appears to have shrunk. Keenly as they have come 
to feel the difficulty of discussing medical questions in any 
woman doctor's presence, they are nevertheless unequal to the 
effort needful to expel Mrs. Anderson. Perhaps they cannot quite 
count on the needful majority of three-fourths at the Committee 
of Council. Perhaps—for doctors are evidently sensitive creatures 
—they dread the verdict of public opinion on so invidious a 
step as this. They prefer doing things as they did them in Mrs, 
Hoggan’s case, by a side-wind. Indeed susceptibility of feeling, 
where, as in the case of the medical practitioners of the British 
Medical Association, it does not venture to justify itself by 
reasoning, is very apt to be capricious,—to show sensitiveness 
where there should be courage, and delicacy where there should 
be plain-speaking and sound scientific straightforwardness. 
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It will be said, perhaps, by some—we have heard it said—that | 


men have really more true delicacy than women, and that their 
reserve in this matter is not affected, but genuine. But we 
cannot conceive what reply there can be to Mrs, Anderson’s 
argument on this head :— 


‘Is there really the least real impropriety, or even anything incom- 
patible with refined taste, in men and women who are working at the 
same subjects every day in their lives meeting each other once a year, or 
oftener, and talking over their work? So far as I can judge, it seems to 
me there is absolutely nothing in the slightest degree opposed to true 
delicacy in this proceeding; and when I read how shocked some 
members were at my joining in the discussion on pleuritic effusions, I 
am almost felt driven to rub my eyes and say, ‘Am I dreaming, or are 
these people crazy? How can they get through any one day in the 
year, if they cannot speak frankly and easily to women on very much more 
awkward subjects than this?’ In fact, with every wish to accept this 
objection as sincere, I feel driven to say plainly that I find it impossible 
to do so. These men, of such ultra-fastidious refinement, have all had 
out-patient hospital practice, mainly among women ; they have neces- 
sarily heard from their patients every symptom described in the most 
unrefined way; they have had in private practice to get at facts upon 
every sort of illness in the case of women of all classes, ignorant of 
medical terms, and therefore clumsy in their modes of expression; they 
have constantly to explain to female nurses what they wish done, and 
to inquire of them upon facts not alluded to except for professional pur- 
poses; and after doing all this for years, they find it impossible, without 
ashock to their moral refinement and sense of delicacy, to discuss 
pleuritic effusions in the presence of a woman!” 


The truth is, we take it, that the delicacy of the medical men’s 
feelings in this matter is chiefly the result of partisanship. It 
has grown with opposition, and is not so much grounded on their 
real inability to make the effort needful to speak their scientific 
minds in a woman’s presence, as on their conception of 
what their feeling ought to be, if it were in perfect keeping 
with their published opinions. They have persisted in viewing 
medical women as women simply, and not as students of medical 
science, and they accommodate their actions to their preposses- 
sions. Having made up their mind that a woman is a woman, and 
that being a woman, she ought not to be a doctor, they ignore the 
doctor, and think only of the woman,—and of course, therefore, 
they feel an increasing aversion to merge the sex of women doctors 
in their professional knowledge and acquirements. But if the 
delicacy were a matter of pure feeling, and not factitious, it would 





have been felt more at first than it is now; Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson’s proposal-paper would not have been signed by a} 
dozen or so from amongst the most eminent practitioners in 

London five and a half years ago, while now medical opinion | 
rather urges her to resign. It is the logic of party, not the logic 

of feeling, which has led to this revolutionary action in the British 

Medical Association. After all, we may be relieved about the 

extreme susceptibility of medical men. Probably, after all, it would 

take much less effort on the part of men to force themselves to hear 

the genuine medical experience of women, than it does on the 

part of women to contribute their medical experience to a society 

consisting chiefly of men. The too susceptible Doctors of our day 

are susceptible for a purpose. Their susceptibility will cease when 

the party feeling which produced it has expired. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


>—— 
NOTES BY THE WAY ON BEATEN TRACKS.—U. 
[From A CORRESFONDENT.] 
Darmstadt, August 17th, 1878. 

Tue line of the “Grand Central” from Antwerp to Aix-la- 
Chapelle by Maastricht was not made when I was last at 
Antwerp. It is one of those subsidiary lines which have been 
constructed by Companies, and not by the Belgian State; but 
negotiations have been for some time on foot for its purchase, 
which are likely, I was told, to come toa conclusion more rapidly, 
now that M. Malou, the well-known Clerical ex-Minister, is no 
longer in office, as he is one of the principal shareholders, and is 
now more free to treat as vendor only than he could have been when 
he would also have been joint purchaser on behalf of the State. 
The line is well worked, and derives great profit, particularly at 
certain times of the year, from the pilgrimage-place of Sichem- 
Mont, where a miraculous image of the Virgin cures cripples, so 
that they come upon crutches, and go away without. A huge 
church has been built in her honour of late years, which can be 
seen from the railway, though apparently a mile or two off it. 
The line is a queer bit of rail politically, passing through parts of 
three countries in four hours. And a very odd sensation it is on 
entering Holland, whose name seems identified with the idea of 
monotonous flatness in nature, to find for the first time a pic- 





turesque country, which only becomes tame towards the prettier 


frontier of Dutch Limburg. I can compare it to nothing but the 
surprise with which, on approaching Gibraltar from the south. 
west, I saw torrid Africa (as one imagines it) a series of rounded 
green hills, with a barren, iron-bound Spanish coast Opposite, 

With the exception of our two selves and, for some distance 
of a young German, our company was Belgian throughout, ete, 
sisting of an Antwerp merchant, a rich Antwerp shopkeeper, hig 
wife and brother-in-law, and latterly of a brother and sister-in. 
law of the former, with another elderly gentleman. The conver. 
sation fell on the circumstance of the Blue Ribbon of Belgian 
Art, the ‘‘ Grand Prix de Rome,” having been won this year by 
a young corporal, son of a very poor peasant of the Campine, 
whose talent had been first observed by a railway engineer whilg 
surveying in the neighbourhood, who had been placed in a schoo} 
of art, had drawn a ‘“‘ bad number,” but had been specially per. 
mitted to compete for the prize, and had carried it off. I coulg 
not help noticing the lively and intelligent interest taken by thege 
Flemings of the middle-class—otherwise, with the exception of 
the merchant, not at all above the ordinary level—in artigtie 
subjects. One need not wonder that Belgian artists are so good, 
when they have so good a public. 

We had left Antwerp on the eve of one of the great Romish 
festivals, that of the Assumption of the Virgin, who is the 
religious patroness of the city ; and the day happened, moreover, 
to be the fourth centenary of a guild founded in her honour, ] 
never witnessed anywhere north of the Alps or Pyrenees public 
preparations on so large a scale for a religious festival. It wag 
not only that the Cathedral was being crowded with church 
frippery—the lovely outlines of the chancel spoilt by the waving 
of gaudy banners, bearing the usual inscriptions, “Virgo, 
Dei Genitriz,” and the like, while huge gilt stands, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, were being set up in the nave, probably to bear 
cressets or lights of some kind, but the whole of the extensive 
‘« Place Verte” was being surrounded with tall masts, planted for 
the nonce, and intended, no doubt, to be hung with banners algo, 
At Aix-la-Chapelle, we happened to go into the Cathedral on As. 
sumption Day itself, before the conclusion of high mass. In Belgium, 
I feel certain that every church throughout the land at that hour was 
crowded with people. But in the venerable old Cathedral, whee 
Charles the Great lies buried, there were certainly not 300 wor- 
shippers. I watched once more, as often before, the strange 
procedure of the Mass, and wondered once more that our Ritual 
ists should be trying to bring us to this, as the ideal of Christian 
worship. No doubt it was a spectacle which spoke to the imagi- 
nation,—the priest alone within the sanctuary, clothed in his 
gorgeously embroidered white chasuble, performing certain mystic 
ceremonies, which his own body screens from the people. But 
was there a particle of that edification which St. Paul insists on 
as the end of Christian worship? Not one single sound could 
I hear, let alone a word,—and I was not far from him. The 
Roman Catholics are, indeed, too good for their worship. There 
was a lame old man kneeling in an angle of one of the pillars of 
the quaint Romanesque nave, where he could see absolutely 
nothing. He had chosen the spot evidently in order to help him- 
self up the better, but when he attempted to do so, he would 
have fallen, had not another man stepped forward to help him. 
There was genuine, unaffected piety, I should say, in the bulk of 
the small congregation. But it rather looked as if hereabouts 
Romanism were having the worst of it. 

Many years ago I had set down Darmstadt as the dreariest city 
I ever was in. My second visit has not deposed it from its pre- 
eminence. Yet I am bound to say that, after I had walked about 
the place for about an hour and a half, and felt as if I had lived 
in it for at least a hundred and fifty years, I discovered in one 
corner an old Darmstadt, which had escaped my notice on the 
former occasion, a Darmstadt which actually has crooked streets! 
The refreshment of the discovery to eyes saturated with rectangu- 
larity is not to be described. One good word, however, in honour 
of mine host of the ‘‘ Grapes "—zur Traube—who gave us the best 
accommodation, and withal the cheapest, that we have yet met 


with. 
Freyburg, in Breisach, August 19th. 


Somehow or other, I had never before visited this delightful 
old-new city, and the line, as from the branch to Baden-Baden, 
was new to me. : 

When I compare Southern Germany, say, from Mayence, with 
my earliest recollections of it, I cannot help noticing some 
differences in the cultivation. ‘There are certainly more hops 
grown, immensely more tobacco, but on the other hand, less 
chicory. ‘The witness of my memory on this latter point is con- 
firmed by the circumstance that chicory plants are frequently 
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: cing up in fields now planted with other crops, in such 
sli 4 aad that they are remains of former cultivation. 
tine also that there is less grain grown, but of this I cannot 
be certain. The cereal crops, by the way, barring a thin field of 
oats here and there, have been splendid throughout our journey. 
The potatoes, on the other hand, _Were somewhat diseased in 
Northern France, very much so in some parts of Flanders, 
. jendid along the Rhine, but somewhat diseased again in Hesse. 
In Belgium, however, the potato crop is said to be so enormous 
that the disease will not matter. ; 

Itis impossible not to be struck, when one enters Germany, with 
the prevalent “ militarism.” Even if you were not wakened up 
almost every morning about five o’clock by the bands of regiments 

out to manceuvre, the very railway vans, with their 

inted inscriptions, ‘8 horses, 40 men,” “ 6 horses, 32 men,” 
&c., would tell you that the traffic of the country is, so to speak, 
constituted for warlike purposes. Need one wonder to see at 
Jjeast three women to one man working in the fields ?—or again, 
at the large advertisement-boards of the emigration agents, which 
stare you in the face in every town? Hence also, no doubt, the 
total absence of visible political life on the outside, forming a 
strong contrast with Belgium. The political advertisements on 
the walls, the prominence of the “ cercles,” or political clubs, 
would strike there the most casual observer. Here the ‘ posters ” 
are, without exception, all advertisements of business or of plea- 
sure ; and in this city three-fifths, at least, of them are of pleasure. 

Iam charmed with this place. The Minster alone would make 
it worth coming a long way to see. Till now I had always looked 
upon St, Quen of Rouen as the most graceful of medizval 
churches, but I must see it again before I can feel quite certain 
whether it or Freyburg carries off the palm. Then the old 
and the new are so harmoniously biended, and the whole is set in 
such a framework of lovely wooded hills, that but for the absence 
of water, even beautiful Heidelberg could hardly surpass Freyburg. 
Still it can hardly be healthy. The air is singularly light, but 
evidently not bracing. The pale, sodden complexions of the 
children, even on the outskirts of the town, are painful to see; a 
child from even one of the more open parts of London would 
seem a miracle of healthy colour, in their midst. 

At the week-day mass to-day, the Cathedral was much better 
filled than that of Aix-la-Chapelle on Assumption Day. The 
music was excellent, and the priest certainly did his best to make 
himself heard. I was particularly struck with the modern wood- 
carving in the church, both painted and unpainted. There is 
a painted Piet’, done in 1869, the greater part of which is 
really admirable, equal to some of the best Spanish speci- 
mens. And again, there are many pieces of ornamental 
wood-carving which are the perfection of lightness and grace. 
In short, modern work holds here, in many respects, its 
own against the formidable competition of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth-century artists (not indeed as respects stained glass, 
most of the modern specimens of which here are atrocious). The 
keeping of this splendid Cathedral freely open all day long does 
great credit to the Roman Catholic Church in Baden, and stands 
in creditable contrast to the pains taken by that of Belgium to 
extract money from visitors’ pockets by keeping the churches shut 
at the most convenient hours for seeing them, and covering over 
with a curtain every picture best worth looking at. 

I was surprised to see the large attendance at the English ser- 
vice, as there did not seem to be many English visitors in 


to my Museum at Bethnal Green, which, as he said, is arranged 
with a view to trace out, as far as practicable, the development of 
certain primitive arts. I should be glad, with your permission, 
to make one or two brief remarks upon a point raised in your 
article, viz., the influence due to men of genius on human pro- 
gress. That men of transcendent ability have done great things 
cannot be denied, but my own study of the subject in relation to 
the Arts leads me to infer that we are inclined to overrate rather 
than underrate the influence of individual men. In modern life, 
we see that the continuity of improvements is concealed by the 
conditions under which they are made public. An invention 
suddenly receives wide acceptance, on the completion of the last 
finishing stroke ; it appears in the name of the individual by whom 
this last touch was given to it, but it by no means follows that this 
last completing stroke represents the greatestamount of genius that 
has been expended upon it,—often it is simply the effect of some 
happy accident, which has adapted it to the requirements of the 
moment; but the name is made, the public receives the whole as 
the action of a single mind, the individual becomes an authority, 
which means that he has carte blanche to do an incredible amount 

of mischief, by dogmatising upon subjects that he knows nothing 

about, and the most diligent research is often unable to trace out 
the process by which the final result has been built up in the 

minds of a succession of workers. Darwin has shown how 
in organic nature, connecting links have been lost by the 
survival of the fittest, and by the circumstance that the 

struggle for supremacy is greatest between those that are 

nearest of kin. ‘The same law holds good in superorganic 
nature. As in organic nature, it is the loss of connecting links 

which gives colour to the idea of a special fiat of creation, so in 

superorganic nature it is the difficulty of tracing the succession 

of ideas in the minds of men which supports the “ great-man 

theory of progress,” a theory which the most ingenious of modern 
philosophers, Mr. Herbert Spencer, has taken pains to refute. As 
we go back towards the infancy of mankind, the apparent breaks 
in the continuity of superorganic development become fewer and 

shorter, until we find the arts in a condition of sequence which 
scarcely leaves room for the supposition that special creative 

genius has had anything to do with it. 

Let me take, by way of illustration, two cases, which I select, 
not as being perhaps the very best that could be named for the 
purpose, but because they have been referred to by you in your 
interesting article, viz., the origin of the bow and the introduc- 
tion of bronze. In regard to the former, although its history is 
lost, yet it does not exceed the legitimate use of the imagina- 
tion to assume that it arose in this way. We know that one 
of the first lessons we learn by experience when we go out 
shooting as a boy is to keep at a little distance from the man in 
front when we go through a cover, so that the branches, as they 
are released from his pressure through the wood, may not spring 
back into one’s face. It was no doubt in this way that the 
elastic property of wood forced itself upon the notice of the prim- 
zeval hunter. We next find him utilising the knowledge thus 
obtained in the very same groove in which he acquiredit. A 
branch is bent back by a thong in the track of an animal, and to 
the end of it the savage attaches his spear, so that the animal, as 
he moves along the familiar path, releases the string, and is 
pierced by the weapon. Such bow-traps are common amongst 
savages, and are not confined to any particular tribe. The acci- 
dental breaking of the means of attachment would show that 





Freyburg. But education being both good and cheap, it appears 
that there begins to be a somewhat large resident English 
population, ‘The service reminded me far too much of that in 
Aix-la-Chapelle Cathedral, and the giving-out of a hymn just 
before the reception of the Communion by the minister jarred upon 
me painfully. When will our Ritualists or their congeners learn 
not to be wise above that which is written in their own Rubrics? If 
the rubric says, ‘¢ Zhen shall the minister first receive the Commu- 
nion in both kinds himself,” it never could by “then” mean, 
“after he has given out a hymn to be sung, if he so fancy it.” 
But the same men who would sneer at a Dissenter for his “‘ fancy 
prayers,” think nothing of introducing ‘fancy worship” into 
their own liturgy. L. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ikidiasie’ 
GENERAL FOX ON GENIUS AND EVOLUTION. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SP&CTATOR.”) 
Sin,—In your article on ‘‘ Grooves of Habit in Men and Ants,” 


the spear could be projected to a distance, and hence the 


| bow, the form of which, amongst some savages, appears to 


indicate that it arose in this way, and was not invented out- 
right. Then with respect to bronze, the variety of the stones 
employed in the neolithic age shows that necessity compelled the 
savage to exercise great discretion in the choice of his materials. 
Ores, from their weight and hardness, were frequently employed 
as stones, and amongst them copper, where it was found in lumps, 
was used as a malleable stone. Its ductility, if not its fusibility, 
would soon reveal itself through the accidents of the cooking-fire ; 
and the fact that tin and copper are often found together leads to 
the inference that the use of the former as a means of hardening 
the latter may also have been the result of accident; but the 
absence of any sudden change is chiefly shown in the forms of 
the weapons composed of the two materials, there being absolute 
continuity in the forms of the stone and bronze ages ; it was not 
until long after bronze had been introduced, and by slow degrees, 
that men discovered the improved forms to which the new metal 
was capable of being applied. This is shown by the very wide 
distribution in Europe and Northern Asia of minute links in the 





you did me the honour of noticing Professor Huxley’s allusion 


chain of improvement. 
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Upon the whole, I believe that the scientific study of ‘ super- 
organic evolution,” to use Mr. Spencer’s term, is calculated to 
lead us, as far as possible from great-man worship in the past, 
and to induce us to scrutinise more closely than we are apt to do 
the claims of those who present themselves as candidates for 
that position in our own time. Indeed, it may perhaps be said 
that self-advancement is a science apart, and those who adhere 
most closely to that groove are not, as a rule, over-prone to leave 
it for the sake of benefiting mankind at large. But if our estimate 
of the action of individual men, in so far as original creative 
work is concerned, is limited by these considerations, it would 
certainly appear that amongst men, as amongst insects, we have 
a class of workers and a class of drones; that the drones consti- 
tute the great mass of mankind, and the workers an exceptional 
few. The great object of scientific education, as Professor 
Huxley said in his address, far better than I can repeat, is to in- 
crease the workers, at the expense of the drones. Yet even in this 
direction, our action must be gradual and progressive, unless we 
wish to spin round like a kite without a tail; for drones, as well 
as workers, have their uses in the scheme of Nature.—I an, Sir, 
&e., A. Lane Fox. 





THE INSPECTION OF MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your remarks on the Inspection of Middle-Class Schools are 
not likely to do serious harm; we are accustomed to regard the 


dogmatism of the Spectator as we do the suppressed gout of an | 


old friend. Your issue that disposes of inspection dismisses the 
development of species in one sentence and the automatic action 
of the mind in another. But lest peradventure there be one 
thoughtless person among your readers, I would—without enter- 
ing into the merits of the question—advert to two fallacies :— 
1. To ** shrink” does not necessarily imply moral guilt in the 
person who shrinks ; one may shrink from poverty, disease, crime, 
dogmatism, error, or the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London, or the Spectator even, and not lose self-respect. 2. A 
schoolmaster without scholars or a paper without readers does 
not express the depth of human degradation, though a teacher 
who teaches below his ideal does.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Lake. 

Withernden School, Caterham Valley, S.O. Surrey. 

[We quite agree with Mr. Lake’s criticism, and hardly know 
with what he finds fault. It may be that “shrink” was 
an unfortunate word, and seemed to imply, what we did 
not intend to imply,—that a head master who does not choose 
to subject his school to inspection must necessarily be con- 
scious of a bad system, or of weak teaching. This need not 
be the case, and a man who is careless about the commercial 
success of his school may nevertheless be the best, and even the 
most admirable, of teachers. None the less, if he wishes for 
parental confidence, he will court inspection by some competent 
and independent body; nor will he usually be wise, even as a 
master, in despising the suggestions which external inspection 
might bring him.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ON A DISPUTED PASSAGE IN SHELLEY’S “ ALASTOR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In Shelley’s ‘‘ Alastor ’’ occurs the following passage :— 
* Calm he still pursued 
The stream that with a larger volume now 
Rolled through the labyrinthine dell; and there 
Fretted a path through its descending curves 
With its wintry speed. On every side now rose 
Rocks, which in unimaginable forms, 
Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, and its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above, 
Mid toppling stones, black gulphs and yawning caves, 
Whose windings gave ten thousand various tongues 
Te the loud stream.” 
To this passage, at the word “ precipice” Mr. Buxton Forman, 
in his careful and conscientious edition of Shelley, appends a 
note, which I should like to quote in full, but to which I fear;you 
would grudge the space it would, from its great length, require. 
Let me, however, give you a sentence or two, to show how serious 
a difficulty is supposed to exist in the interpretation of the pass- 
age itself, and so justify my troubling you. Mr. Forman says,— 
‘‘ This much disputed passage has not yet been interpreted in a 
manner approaching satisfactoriness.” He then gives a reading 
suggested by Mr. Rossetti, and quotes Mr. Swinburne’s opinion 
that such reading is ‘‘ intolerable and impossible ;” that it would 
make ‘‘ one of the mightiest masters of language” guilty of ‘‘the 


most monstrous example on record of verbal deformity,” ge 
Mr. Forman then gives Mr. Swinburne’s explanation, which (Mr. 
Swinburne confesses) leaves the sentence hanging loose and 
| ragged, short by a line at least, and never wound up to any eng 
_at all ;” and concludes with a suggested emendation of his 0 
which seems as unsatisfactory as the others; and as one bin 
Westminster Review, which he (Mr. Forman) condemns, ; ? 

Two strange misapprehensions seem to have created all the 
difficulty :—First, ‘‘ Its precipice obscuring the ravine.” g) 
has simply reversed the usual order of noun and pronoun in thig 
phrase, putting the latter before the noun it refers to. § it 
means, ‘the ravine’s precipice obscuring it [the ravine].” Thig 
is no very great liberty to take with language intended to he 
highly poetical, and elevated above ordinary speech. But even 
in ordinary speech it would be intelligible enough ; as, for in. 
stance, ‘‘ a cab was coming down the street at a furious pace, and 
his load obscuring a porter’s vision, he was knocked down by it,” 
The second misapprehension refers to the words “‘ disclosed aboye.” 
The commentators quoted construe ‘“‘ above ” as equivalent to the 
upper part of the stream or glen, as the London watermen uge it 
when they speak of the Thames “above bridge.” But the word 
here simply implies perpendicular height over the level of the 
stream. And “disclosed ” is the perfect tense, not the participle, 
of the verb, with ‘ precipice” for its nominative case. Then the 
whole passage reads thus,—On every side now rose black and 
barren pinnacles, and the precipice of the ravine, which obscured 
it (the ravine) with its shadow, disclosed above, ’mid toppli 
stones,—i.c., showed from above and from the midst of the stones 
| which toppled on its verge, the black gulfs and yawning caves 
| down below,—in the jaws of the pass. 
| What more natural than to say, the top of the precipice dis. 
| closed a view of things down below which could be seen from 
| nowhere else? It gives double reality to the picture, thus to show the 
| necessity there was for the poet (Shelley himself most probably), 
if he wished to see the further course of the stream, to go to the 

top of the precipice, and look down through the black chasm, 
| with its torrent foaming on between rocks and caves unapproach- 
able from below, either in a boat or on foot. Shelley may have 
alluded to this very scene, among others, when he said, in the pre- 
face to ‘‘ Laon and Cythna,” ‘‘ I have been familiar from boyhood 
with mountains and lakes, and the sea and the solitude of forests, 
Danger which sports upon the brink of precipices has been my 
playmate.” This obvious interpretation is confirmed by the word 
“toppling.” Stones might, indeed, ‘‘ topple,” though only rest- 
ing on banks or rocks a little higher than the level of a rushing 
torrent ; but the word naturally suggests a much loftier lodgment. 
The whole, read so, is as clear as a photograph. Rocks of all 
forms, with their ‘ pinnacles” emerging from the slanting 
shadow of the wall or precipice of the ravine into the evening 
sunlight ; and the torrent, entering the jaws of the pass and 
dashing between black gulfs and caves, only visible from the 
stones toppling on the verge of the precipice. 

There seems, then, no need for any alteration, even in the 
punctuation of the passage as originally printed. Its wording in 
Shelley’s edition is strictly correct. Everything shows he com- 
posed and versified “Alastor” with the greatest care, which 
seems to have been taken also with the printing. It might, 
perhaps, be of advantage to strike out the comma after “ above,” 
and to insert a dash after the word “stones,” to separate this 
noun from the “‘gulphs” and ‘‘caves,” and show even more 
plainly that these last two are the objective cases after the verb 
‘‘ disclosed ;” and not, like the former, governed by the preposi- 
tion ‘‘ mid,”—as the critics seem to have thought. 

There is a passage in another poem which Mr. Forman leaves 
in great obscurity, which seems to me equally easy of explanation 
without any amendment. But I am afraid I have gone already 
into the above at too great length, though I have always read it 
without being aware of any obscurity about it. But the very high 
authority of the poets Mr. Forman quotes forces one to believe 
there must be some.—I am, Sir, &c., AtFrrep Domett. 








DAVOS-AM-PLATZ. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—The remark by one of your correspondents, whose letter 
you published on the 17th inst., that the doctors in America were 
now sending patients suffering from disease of the lungs some 6,000 
feet up in the mountains, induces me to write to say that this 
place is not nearly enough known in England. This valley, which 
can be reached in two days from England, lies about 5,200 feet 





above sea-level ; it is protected by lofty mountains on every side, 
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rd wonderful instances of cure and improvement, in cases of lung 
disease and nervous diseases, are known to every one living or 
staying at Davos-am-Platz. Full information about Davos will be 
found in a most interesting paper, ‘‘ Davos in Winter,” which 
ap d in the July number of the Fortnightly, written by Mr. 
j.A. Symonds, who has himself derived much benefit from the 
splendid air of this beautiful valley. A German doctor who 

aks English, an English chaplain, and a landlord, in the person 
of Herr Coester, who understands what English people require, 
and devotes himself to making them comfortable, renders this a 
capital place in which to spend the winter. The valley has long 
been known to the Germans, but has only been found out by the 
English in the last two or three years. More than 500 visitors, 
of whom some 60 were English, spent last winter at Davos, and 
nearly all of whom derived real benefit from their winter sojourn 
in the Alpine snow.—I am, Sir, &c., S. FLoop Pace. 

Davos-Platz, Canton Grisons, Switzerland, August 26th. 

[We visited Davos-am-Platz more than eleven years ago. It is, 
no doubt, difficult to over-rate the medicinal quality of its air ; 
but it must always be a dull place, from the unrelieved flatness of 
the high table-land, and the complete environment of mountain. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 








BOOKS. 


THE SONGS OF BERANGER IN ENGLISH.* 
Tur reader who is least disposed to acknowledge Mr. Young's 
success in translating Béranger’s Songs will not deny him the 
quality of courage, unless, indeed, he should be of opinion that 
the courage verges on audacity. A verse translation is a bold 
enough attempt in any case. To give the sense of the words, to 
reproduce the metre, even “to do it into cramp English, line for 
line, and rhyme for rhyme,” as Byron did in the ‘ Francesca di 
Rimini,” is possible. But the soul of the poem, which speaks 
through all these instruments, and yet exists independently of 
them, is apt to elude the translator’s grasp. It refuses to re- 
animate the dismembered frame, however carefully the parts may 
have been replaced. As Goethe said of the Baconian analysis, 
the pieces are in our hands, only unluckily the spiritual bond 
is wanting. ‘There is no power to breathe into its nostrils the 
breath of life. Bold, however, as we deem all translators of 
poetry to be, bolder still is he who chooses for his subject a 
modern poet; partly because he has the less excuse, partly because 
he has a greater number of competent critics. ‘The translator of 
Homer or Theocritus, of Catullus or Horace, may well plead 
that but for him their writings would be a dead-letter to 
the greater part of readers. Few, even among educated men 
—to the shame of our education, be it written—master the original 
well enough to enjoy it without the help of a translation ; and 
those few have learnt by the way the difficulty of reproduction, 
and are lenient to the failures of the translator. ‘Then there is 
the acknowledged gulf between ancient and modern thought, and 
to this the flatness and want of reality apparent in the translation 
are largely ascribed. With these shields to cover his individual 
deficiencies, the translator of an ancient, stands at a great ad- 
vantage, as compared with the translator of a modern, poet. But 
the translator of modern poetry may make his task yet more 
difficult by his selection of the kind of poetry to be translated. 
And here we are bound to say that we think Mr. Young’s courage 
is peculiarly conspicuous. He has not merely chosen poetry, he 
has not merely chosen modern poetry, but he has chosen modern 
ballad poetry. But what is this in cffect? Is it not an attempt 
tomake that public which is essentially familiar, to make that 
cosmopolitan which is essentially national, to treat as if it were 
written for all time and every place that which is specially de- 
signed for a single time and a single place? For while all great 
epic, dramatic, and lyric poetry is of no age and yet of 
every age, of no country and yet of every country, ballad 
poetry we take to be exactly the reverse. It flourishes 
only in its native soil, it gathers vigour only from its own 
peculiar surroundings. Like the wild-flower, when trans- 
planted thence it loses its special charm, and we wonder that 
We should ever have thought it so sweet and beautiful a thing. 
Something of this difficulty of appreciation is, no doubt, present 
with us, even when reading the songs of another people in the 
Original. Who, for example, but a Scotchman can taste the full 
flavour of Burns? And yet what Englishman could tolerate Burns 





Bla Songs of Béranger, done into English Verse. By William Young. London: 


ekwood and Sons. 1878. 


** done into English verse”? No! in the original, at least, we 
have a living thing, breathing the spirit of the poet, possessing 
power in its very unfamiliarity of sound and diction to carry us 
away from the here and the now to the place and time in and for 
which it was created. And in the same way Les Chansons de 
Béranger must always be for us something quite different from 
the ‘‘ Songs of Béranger.” Though they can never stir in us now 
the enthusiasm which they stirred in his countrymen half a cen- 
tury ago, yet we can at least understand in reading them that 
they did and how they did stir that enthusiasm. In short, they 
are intelligible to us, nay, more, they make the people for whom, 
and not less the people against whom, they were written intelli- 
gible to us also. And this, we venture to think, the translation 
does not do. 


From what we have said, the reader will gather that we do not 
consider Mr. Young’s translation any very great accession to our 
literary store. At the same time, we should be unwilling to de- 
scribe it as in any sense an exceptional failure. In fact, to judge 
from the advertisement on the frontispiece, which tells us that 
the little book before us is a new edition, revised from the fourth 
American edition, it is rather, among translations, an exceptional 
instance of success. We suspect that while the proportion of 
readers to population is greater in America than here, the pro- 
portion of readers who are familiar with French to the reading 
public is less. To this cause, and to the interest which the name 
of Béranger will always excite in a free and generous people, 
must the merit of this book, so far as it is exceptional, be attri- 
buted. In execution it is neither better nor worse than the 
average of similar volumes, and as in most of them, the merit of 
the several pieces it contains is very uneven. ‘The book, as it is, 
comprises a selection only of some hundred and forty out of the 
three hundred and fifty songs published by Béranger in his life- 
time,—a fact, by the way, which is only indicated in the volume 
itself by the omission of the definite article in the title—but 
a selection might with no less advantage have been made 
among the translations themselves. A few of these, such as 
“Mary Stuart’s Farewell to France,” ‘*The Plebeian (Le 
Vilain),” ‘* My Little Corner,” and some others of no distinctly 
political or national character, will bear reading for their own 
sake. But for the greater part, we should have been disposed— 
in the interest no less of the translator than of the reader—to 
advise as Byron did, in sending home one of his own translations, 
—‘‘ If it is published, publish it with the original.” The advice 
would, we think, be profitable in the case of most translations. 
The translator is secured ample credit for his industry, his faith- 
fulness, his mechanical ingenuity. On the other hand, the in- 
different scholar—his reader—is enabled to enjoy something of 
the spirit of the original, without a too frequent and vexatious 
recourse to the dictionary. Reviewed in this manner, Mr. Young's 
translations would pass muster very fairly. ‘Take, for example, 
this passage from the grandmother's recollections of Napoleon's 
visit, in ** Les Souvenirs du Peuple ” :— 

“But when at length our poor 

Champagne 


By aliens was o’errun, 
He seemed alone to hold his ground ; 


“Mais quand la pauyre Cham- 
pagne 
Fat en proie aux ¢trangers, 
Lui, bravant tous les dangers, 
Semblait seul tenir la campagne. No dangers would he shun. 
Un soir, tout comme aujourd’hui, One night—as might be now—I 
J’entends frapper 4 la porte. heard 
J’ouvre. Bon Dieu! c’était lui, A knock, the door unbarred, 
Suivi d’une faible escorte. And saw, good God ! ’twas he him- 
Il s’asseoit ott me voila, self, 
S'écriant, ‘Oh! quelle guerre! With but a scanty guard. 
Oh! quelle guerre!’ £ Oh, what a war this is!’ he cried, 
‘Tl s’est assis 14, grand’mére ! Taking this very chair. [sat? 
Il s’est assis 1a?” ‘What! granny, granny, there he 
What, granny, he sat there?’ 


‘I'm hungry,’ said he; quick I 
served 
Thin wine and hard brown bread; 
He dried his clothes, and by the fire 
Au réveil, voyant mes pleurs, In sleep drooped down his head. 
Il me dit, ‘Bonne espérance ! Waking, he saw my tears. ‘ Cheer 
Je cours de tous ses malheurs, up! 
Sous Paris, venger la France.’ Cheer up!’ says he. ‘I go, 
Il part; et comme un trésor "Neath Paris’ eyes, for ill-used 
J’ai depuis gardé son verre, Franco 
Gardé son verre. To strike a vengeful blow.’ 
* Vous l’avez encor, grand’mére ! He went; but on the glass he used 
Vous l’avez encor ?’ Such value did I set, 
I've kept it always. ‘ What, till 
now ? 
You have it, granny, yet!’ 


‘ J’ai faim,’ dit-il; et bien vite 
Jo sers piquette et pain bis. 
Puis il séche ses habits : 
Mé@me & dormir le feu l’invite. 


Here ’tis: but "’twasthe Hero's fate 


Le voici. Mais & sa perte 
To ruin to be led ; 


Le Heéros fat entrainé. 





Lui, qu’un Pape a couronné, He whom a Pope had crowned, alas! 
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In a Jone isle lies dead. 


Est mort dans une fle déserte. 
*T was long denied. ‘ No, no,’ said 


Longtemps aucun ne I’a cra. 
On disait, ‘ Il va paraitre ; 
Par mer il est accouru; 
L’étranger va voir son maitre.’ 
Quand d’erreur on nous tira, 
Ma douleur fut bien amére! 


they, 

* Soon shall he reappear ; 

Over sea comes he, and the foe 

Shall find his master here !’ 

Ah, what a bitter pang I felt 

Fut bien amére! When forced to own ’twas true! 
‘ Dieu vous bénira, grand’mére! ‘ Poor granny ! Heaven for this will 

Dieu vous bénira,’” look, 

Will look kindly on you.’” 
It is perhaps fair to give a specimen of Mr. Young’s happier 
manner. ‘Take this couplet :— 
‘‘ Verses WRITTEN ON A COLLECTION OF Manuscript Sones. 
Were I the King, the King of Song, I mean— 
Title that oft my secret flatterers use— 
A young Pretender would be plainly seen 
In your collection, by my troubled Muse ; 
For such good hints in such good verse set down 
To the poor dreaded people doth it bring, 
That it would shake my sceptre and my crown, 
Were I the king.” 
Though here the repetition of the word “good,” in the fifth 
line, is the translator’s own, and ‘‘ dreaded,” in the sixth line, is a 
feeble reproduction of ‘‘ objet de tant d’effroi.” 

In conclusion, we may remark that the book is prettily got up, 
and the poems so selected that they may be left with impunity on 
any drawing-room table. It might, in fact, have been, though 
we do not know whether it was, taken from Le Beranger des 
Familles. 


THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue School Edition of the Annals of England has been prepared, 
the compiler tells us, to suit the present system of teaching 
history in periods, the object being to give in the fewest possible 
words distinct statements of the facts on which the generalisa- 
tions of other works are founded, and thus to supply a material 
help to their profitable study. The master is to be saved the 
labour of supplying the deficiencies of his text-books, and the 
scholar is to gain a store of positive knowledge essential to his 
sound progress, hitherto not readily attainable. This sounds 
very plausible and attractive, but a nearer inspection of the text- 
books will, we think, convince people that a more ill-assorted 
and unsatisfactory compilation has seldom been met with. The 
only originality about the work is its eccentric arrangement. If we 
except some interesting details of events during the Puritan as- 
cendancy, for which we must allow every consideration, it seems 
little else than a second-rate cram-book. If the information 
which is split up into narrative, notes, paragraphs, and chrono- 
logy had been given in the form of condensed history or 
tabular statement, they might have proved useful school- 
books, and it is therefore unfortunate that so much labour 
should have been expended in producing what has neither 
improvement nor utility to recommend it. It is better 
to teach boys English history as they are taught Bible history, 
i.e. by letting events and individuals tell their own story 
and make their own impressions. When thus acquired, the 
landmarks of the narrative are remembered like ‘ white days’ 
in their own lives, and the memory of youth is so mar- 
vellously retentive that it requires no fictitious aid. ‘There 
are no better books for acquiring history than the Epochs 
of English History, lately published by Messrs. Longman. 
Each epoch is by a writer specially qualified to speak on that 
period, and who, in most cases, is already known for some larger 
work on the same period. They are handy, well-digested, 
well-written books, and to make them still more acceptable, 
contain good maps and genealogical tables; with these little 
worthies in the field, the text-books before us are hardly likely 
to meet with the success looked for by their promoter. 

The following estimate of Henry VII.’s character is hardly 
likely to commend itself to those who know anything of that 
Sovereign :— 

“ Henry's conduct throughout his reign was unworthy of the station 
to which his enterprise and abilities had raised him. No consideration 
of justice or mercy prevailed in his dealings with the adherents of the 
House of York; and he sacrificed those who in early life had rendered 
him the most important services. Hoe had no friends, no confidants, 
but was, in reality, his own minister; and he devoted his own soul to 
the acquisition, even by the vilest means, of treasure which he guarded 
with all the jealousy of a miser, under his own lock and key, though he 
lavishly disbursed it for the preparation of a pompous burial-place. 
His government at home was marked by the creation of the Star 
Chamber, which reduced the occasional oppression of former kings to a 


regular system ; and all his transactions with foreign Powers betray his 
dark, designing, treacherous, and ungrateful character.” 








Now although his parsimony and avarice were great blots on 
Henry’s character, there were many extenuating circumstances to 
foster and excuse them, for they were, to a certain extent the 
excessive growth of his natural calculation and self-restraint, Th 
necessities of his early life had taught him the value of money, and 
also the useful lesson that with it he could be his own master 
and therefore less dependent on Minister or Parliament, The 
disastrous wars of the Roses had so crippled and exhausted the 
country, that peace almost at any price became desirable for her 
recovery; and English money, employed on the Continent with 
this view, and in accordance with the diplomatic usage of the 
time, was therefore not a bad investment. He is twitted with 
guarding with all the jealousy of a miser, and under hig own 
lock and key, his ill-gotten wealth; but there is no donb 
he could spend freely when the importance of the occasion 
demanded it, and the magnificence of his Court pageants 
offers a fair set-off to the charge of lavishing money on the pre. 
paration of a pompous burial-place for himself. Ag to hig 
character being ‘“‘ dark, designing treacherous, and ungrateful,” 
we do not remember what deeds can justify such a sweeping con. 
demnation ; and it is scarcely reconcilable with his bright and 
cheerful temperament, his superior intellect, and his fair, ‘ wel}. 
favoured face.’ Bearing in mind, too, that in his foreign policy 
he had to deal with the crafty master-spirit of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and to solve the difficult problem of keeping on good 
terms with France when his own subjects were craving for war, it 
is remarkable to find how successful he was in maintaining peace, 
without loss of dignity or prestige. It could hardly be expected 
he would show much clemency to the Yorkist party, considering 
his precarious position as king by conquest, and the frequent 
attempts that were made to deprive him of his crown. 

We do not agree with the statement that the Star Chamber wag 
established in the third year of Henry VII.’s reign. Notwith. 
standing the opinions of Lord Coke and Lord Hale that the 
Court then created by statute was only a modification of the 
ancient Court, we thought it had been conclusively shown by 
modern writers of authority that that Court was not the Star 
Chamber, and that it had a totally different and distinct 
existence from the one revived by Henry VIII., and which 
made itself so notorious. Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on 
the Commonwealth of England, in 1565, makes no mention of the 
tribunal instituted by Henry VII., though he treats parti- 
cularly of the Court of Star Chamber. In another place, 
the bare announcement that the French fleet was defeated 
in 1512 off Brest by Sir Edward Howard hardly conveys 
a correct impression of what actually took place. It seems, as 
indeed we learn from a foot-note, that the leading ship on each 
side was blown up bya French gunner, when the two were 
grappled together, with a loss of 1,600 men, but it is not added 
in the foot-note or elsewhere that the accident of the two ships 
being destroyed simultaneously so overawed both fleets that they 
separated without fighting, each claiming the victory. Elsewhere 
it is stated that Sir Edward Howard was killed in an attempt 
to destroy the French fleet near Brest. ‘The fact is, the English 
admiral, being unable to induce the French fleet to quit the 
shelter of its harbour and fortifications at Brest, attacked 








with two galleys, not the fleet, but six galleys in the 
Bay of Conquét, for which the French Admiral had been for 
some time waiting. It is unfortunate that in books of 
this nature care is not taken to insure accuracy in matters 
where there can be no question, or that opinions of his- 
torical events and personages are not formed more in accord- 
ance with the most recent and authentic evidence. By the 
way, it is strange that neither among the numerous authorities 
recommended for reference, nor yet among the books the com- 
piler has himself consulted, is there any mention of Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner’s History of England during the Reigns of James J. and 
Charles I. This standard work, ranging from 1603 to 1637, 
forms an exhaustive history of that period that has not been 
equalled, either for the anxious care with which it was written, 
or for its insight, judgment, and impartiality. Forster's Life 
of Sir John Eliot is another well-known authority, the 
authority of which is not recognised here. As these 
books are intended for the use of schools, it is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to criticise an incomplete list of authorities ; school- 
boys would not be likely to refer to them, and real students would 
do better to read up the works of those writers who have given 
their lives to the study of one period, rather than of many. Ifa 
candidate has to prepare for an examination at short notice, and 
to convert himself into a storehouse of dates and names, he would 





* The Annals of England. (School Edition.) The Tudors, 1485 to 1603; the 
Stuarts, 1603 to 1660. Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 1877. 


best accomplish his purpose by using unmistakable cram-books, 
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granged in tabular form, to catch the eye and be the better com- 
pitted to memory. 

There is no objection to the introduction of small plates of 
the Royal Arms of the various Sovereigns, for a little heraldry 
might be the means of attracting some who would otherwise turn 
away from these pages, yet the little there is should be complete, 
and not open to correction. We notice in the case of Henry 
VIL, that he is only credited with four badges and two sets of 
supporters ; but he had three other badges, which are omitted 
here, Viz., @ portcullis, a crowned fleur de lys, and a rose of 
York and Lancaster, and also another set of supporters, a yellow 
jon and red dragon, as shown at King’s College, Cambridge. 
Henry VIIL is only allowed one badge, the white greyhound, but 
modern heralds add a portcullis, a fleur de lys, a white cock, 
and a rose of York and Lancaster. We may remark that it 
would be more uniform, after speaking of a golden lion, to speak 
of a silver, not a white greyhound, and what can be the object in 
another place, of describing Charles I. as the son of James VI. 
of Scotland and Anne of Denmark ? 

We do not fail to acknowledge the labour and, for the most part, 
theaccuracy with which the compiler of these text-books has done 
his work ; but as we have said before, we consider the design to be 
unfortunate and the arrangement most unsatisfactory. The sight 
of long notes in diamond type which, in fact, outweigh the 
structure itself, is enough to turn away any but the most assidu- 
ous pupil ; while the disjointed nature of the text is perplexing 
and uncomfortable; nor are there any helps in the way of maps 
or pedigrees. The account of the Spanish Armada and the circum- 
stances that attended its failure and defeat are so well described, 
that it shows what might have been done, and makes one regret 
the more the scarcity of narrative and the want of cohesion that 
mar the value of these little books. 





“THE AMERICAN SENATOR.”* 

Mr. AntHony TROLLOPE rarely writes a bad book, and almost as 

rarely now writes one which may be distinctively called good. We 
take his more recent novels very much as we take English weather, 
—as something good in the main for health and amusement, though 
rarely affording special opportunities for either. The skies are some- 
what dull above us, perhaps, and the sun rarely breaks through, 
and when it does, affords but a weak, somewhat uncertain, light ; 
but we need not fear the drenching torrents of the tropics, nor 
guard against the sunstroke of brighter climes. We are here 
annoyed by no improbable crimes, no illicit loves; at worst, 
a mild complication ensuing upon a young man being unable to 
pay his tailor’s bill, or a young lady’s not exactly knowing her 
own mind, is all we have to expect; and we know by experience 
that in the end the young gentleman’s tailor will be paid in the 
most satisfactory manner, and the young lady’s correct sentiments 
will guide her aright in her choice of a husband. We open any 
of our author’s works, and we find the same thing in slightly 
varied forms,—a group of people, some of them titled, moving 
along decently in their various ways, when somehow a slight 
thread of complication arises, the interest centres in one or two 
of the group, and continues till the three volumes are full, and 
the author’s task finished. The puppets are put back in the box, 
the showman puts on his coat, and the play is over. We had 
seen the characters created without emotion, we leave them with- 
out regret, our only prominent feeling is one of mild wonder that 
the book should ever have come to an end; for in this respect, 
Mr. Trollope follows life closely. His works are not dramatic 
unities, but rather leaves from the lives of respectable people, taken 
perhaps from the most interesting portion of the chapter. Moderate 
in all things, he is most moderate in his language ; his characters 
seldom fail to express themselves with tolerable propriety ; and if 
one of his male characters says a naughty word, it may be taken for 
granted that he is one whom the author intends to be considered as 
& person on the high-road to the devil. And if this be the case 
with the men, it is still more the case with the women of his 
fictions. Reviewing in our mind a long procession of Maries, 
Kates, Alices, &c., we cannot remember one case where 
the heroine has committed a greater fault than being unable to 
make up her mind. Indeed, this state of indecision is gene- 
rally the cause of three-fourths of the troubles which human flesh 
is heir to, at any rate as depicted by Mr. Trollope ; and certainly 
half the contents of any of his works is occupied by debates 
of hero or heroine, whether or no he or she should do such 
a thing or not. Through every variety of pro and con meanders 
the argument, till we at last begin to believe that there 








* The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman and Hall. j 


is no reason why any one should decide upon doing any- 
thing, when there are so many reasons to be given for not 
doing it. Thus it would seem as if a sort of dullness must 
attach to Mr. Trollope’s fictions, but in truth this is seldom the 
case. On one or two occasions, notably in The Eustace Diamonds 
and He Knew he was Right, he has stretched the chord of interest 
to breaking; but as a rule, the story, though progressing slowly 
and circuitously, does progress, and the very slightness of the 
dramatic action prevents our feeling impatient at the delay of its 
fulfilment. 

If we have delayed our readers over-long with the preamble, 
we can only plead in excuse that The American Senator is open to 
the praise and blame which must be accorded to Mr. Trollope’s 
works as a whole, and that all we have said above applies to 
this work in particular as much as to the earlier ones in general. 
There is, however, a new element of interest signified by the 
title. ‘The American Senator” is a gentleman who comes over 
to England to examine English institutions, and to try and dis- 
cover the reason that his countrymen, while speaking of England, 
on the whole, as a decayed, worn-out country, yet evidence the 
greatest respect for English institutions, English manners, and 
English customs. Now, it may easily be imagined that in com- 
petent hands—and for a task of this kind Mr. Trollope’s are very 
competent—this might be made a most entertaining and original 
book—and the part of it which is devoted to explaining and de- 
scribing Mr. Gotobed’s impressions of England is excessively 
clever and interesting. But unfortunately, Mr. Trollope was 
tempted by his tremendous facility of writing, and the conse- 
quence is that he has spun out what should have been a jeu 
d esprit in one volume, into a three-volume love-story, where the 
American Senator appears every now and then for a short 
time, when he is wanted to fill up the gaps. ‘This is the 
more irritating as, considered in the light of a story, the work 
is perhaps the least interesting our author has ever written. 
The hero is a young man named Laurence Twentyman, who 
passes his life, or, at all events, that portion of it which 
appears in this book, in proposing to a young lady called Mary 
Masters, daughter of a county-town solicitor. Miss Masters, 
very properly, in our opinion, rejects Mr. Twentyman promptly 
two or three times, but as that has no perceptible effect upon 
him, she promises to give him a final answer in two months, and 
this promise she keeps, rejecting him again, by letter this time. It 
might be supposed that even Mr. Twentyman would have had 
enough of it after this, but this is not the case, for he makes 
another assault upon her, and is at last finally disposed of by 
being told that she loves another. Soon after, the ‘‘ other” 
having inherited some property, proposes, is joyfully accepted, 
and that portion of the story comes toaclose. There is, how- 
ever, another love-story, which occupies at least as large a portion of 
the book as this one,—we mean the account of how the Honour- 
able Miss Trefoil is engaged to a Foreign-Office gentleman, 
lately Plenipotentiary at Washington, and at the present time 
living on his estate of £7,000 a year in the country ; and how this 
young lady, not satisfied with her fiance's financial and social 
position, endeavours to capture and hold fast a certain Lord 
Rufford, whose estates are worth £40,000 a year. ‘The descrip- 
tion of this attempt is the only interesting part of the book, apart 
from the American’s sayings and questions, of which, as we have 
said, there is comparatively little, the Senator disappearing occa- 
sionally even for a volume at a time. There is also a fourth thread of 
interest, almost entirely of the padding order, connected with the 
poisoning of a fox in one of the favourite hunt coverts. With 
these remarks upon the plot, we make our first extract from 
the Senator’s opinions, the subject being fox-hunting. Mr. 
Gotobed has been taken down to the meet by his friend John 
Morton, the late plenipotentiary at Washington, and is having 
the ‘‘ master of the fox-hounds” pointed out to him :— 

“¢ That’s Captain Glomax, I suppose,’ said Morton.—‘I don’t know 
him, but from the way he’s talking to the huntsman you may be sure 
of it.’—* He is the great man, is he? All these dogs belong to him ?’— 
‘Either to him or to the hunt.’—‘ And he pays for those servants ?’— 
‘ Certainly.—‘ He is a very rich man, I suppose.’—Then Mr. Morton 
endeavoured to explain the position of Captain Glomax. He was not 
rich. He was no one in particular, except that he was Captain Glomax, 
and his one attribute was a knowledge of hunting. He did not keep 
the dogs out of his own pocket. He received £2,000 a year from the 
| gentlemen of the county, and he himself only paid anything which the 
| hounds and horses might cost over that.—‘ He’s a sort of upper servant, 
| then ?’ asked the Senator.—‘ Not at all; he’s the greatest man in the 
| county on hunting days.’—‘ Does he live out of it ?—‘I should think 
not.’—‘ It’s a deal of trouble, isn't it?’ ‘Full work for an active man’s 
time, I should say.—A great many more questions were asked and 
answered, at the end of which the Senator declared that he did not 
quite understand it, but that as far as he saw, be did not think much 
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of Captain Glomax. ‘If he could make a living out of it, I should re- 
spect him,’ said the Senator, ‘ though it’s like knife-grinding or 
handling arsenic—an unwholesome sort of profession.’—‘I think 
they look very nice,’ said Morton, as one or two well turned- 
out young men rode up to the place.—‘ They seem to me to have 


thought more about their breeches than anything else,’ said the | 


Senator. ‘But if they are going to hunt, why don’t they hunt? Have 
they got a fox with them?’ Then there was a further explanation. 
‘Now they’re hunting,’ said Mr. Morton to the Senator.— 
* They all seemed to be very angry with each other at that narrow 
gate.’—* They were in a hurry, I suppose.’—‘ Two of them jumped over 
the hedge. Why didn’t they all jump? How long will it be now 
before they catch him ? ’—‘ Very Hire od they may not catch him at 
all.’—‘ Not catch him after all that? Then the man was certainly 
right to poison that other fox in the wood. How long will they go on?’ 
—‘ Half an hour, perhaps.’—‘ And you call that hunting! Is it worth 
the while of all those men to expend all that energy for such a result. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Morton, I should say that it is one of the most in- 
comprehensible things I have ever seen in the course of a rather long 
and varied life. Shooting I can understand, for you have your birds. 
Fishing I can understand, as you have your fish. Here you get a fox 
to begin with, and are all broken-hearted.* Then you come across 
another after riding about all day, and the chances.are you can’t catch 
him!’—‘I suppose,’ said Mr. Morton, angrily, ‘the habits of our 
country are incomprehensible to the people of another. When I see 
Americans loafing about in the bar-room of a hotel I am lost in amaze- 
ment,’—‘ There is not a man you see who couldn’t give a reason for his 
being there, He has an object in view, though perhaps it may be no 
better than to rob his neighbour. But here there seems to be no pos- 
sible motive.’ ” 


This quotation will give a better idea than any long description 
could, of the way in which the Senator looks at English customs, and 
of the manner in which his shrewd common-sense remarks perplex 
his English host ; hunting, as looked at from the utilitarian point 
of view, being certainly a puzzle, Mr. Morton has no chance 
with the Senator, who regards all things from that stand-point. 
One more quotation we must give from the Senator’s opinions, and 
this time it shall be a quotation from a letter which he writes to 
a brother senator in New York. The young lord here referred 
to is Lord Rufford, the victim of Miss Trefoil’s fascinations, and 
the picture drawn of his usual life is, we think, remarkable for its | 
terse vigour and freedom from exaggeration :— | 


“T have lately become acquainted with a certain young lord of this | 
class, who has treated me with great kindness, though I have taken it | 
into my head to oppose him in a matter in which he is much interested. 
I ventured to inquire of him as to the pursuits of his life. He is a lord, | 
and therefore a legislator, but he made no scruple of telling me that he 
never goes near the Chamber in which it is his privilege to have a'| 
seat. But his party does not lose his support. Though he never goes | 
near the place, he can vote, and is enabled to trust his vote to some 
other more ambitious lord who does go there. It required the absolute 
evidence of personal information from those who are themselves con- 
cerned to make me believe that legislation in Great Britain could be 
carried on after such a fashion as this. Then he told me what he does 
do. All the winter he hunts and shoots, going about to other rich men’s 
houses when there is no longer sufficient for him to shoot left on his own 
estate. That lasts him from the Ist of September to the end of March, 
and occupies all his time. August he spends in Scotland, also shooting 
other animals. During the other months he fishes, and plays cricket 
and tennis, and attends races and goes about to partiesin London. His 
evenings he spends at a card-table, when he can get friends to play with 
him. It is the employment of his life to fit in his amusements so that 
he may never have a dull day. Wherever he goes he carries his wine 
with him, and his valet and his grooms, and if he thinks there is any- 
thing to fear, his cook also, He very rarely opens a book. He is more 
ignorant than a boy of fifteen with us, and yet he finds something to 
say about everything. When his ignorance has been made as clear as 
the sun at noonday, he is no whit ashamed. One would say that sucha 
life would break the heart of any man; but, upon my word,I doubt 
whether I ever came across a human being half so satisfied as this 
young lord,” 


With this graphic picture of an aristocrat’s life, we must close our 
notice. The portrait is certainly done in harsh black lines, and 
there is no softening of the unpleasant truth. And yet it is very 
little more than strict truth ; and there are others beside American 
Senators who lament its verity. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS.t+ 
Any one who takes up Mr. Séguin’s book under the impression 
that it is a sort of ‘‘ Murray’s Guide” to Algiers, will soon find 
out his mistake. It is, no doubt, an exhaustive handbook, but it 
is something very much more than this; and the reader who, 
perhaps, dips into it for a few special facts, will probably find his 
attention chained by the amount of information it contains, and 
very possibly experience a feeling of surprise at his own ignorance 
of a subject with which he had taken it for granted he was 
familiar. We all talk about Algiers, and every one connects it 
with French efforts at colonisation, and regards it as a success or 
failure, very much as sympathy or prejudice rules the hour; but how 
many of us, till Mr. Séguin came to our aid, had really any very 








* The first fox was poisoned. 
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distinct idea of the history of the city of sunshine to which, year 
after year, larger and yet larger numbers of seekers after health 
resort, in their efforts to escape the chilling fogs and dreary gloom 
of an English winter. The geographical position of Algiers ig 
familiar to most of us, though it is dangerous to take even 
that for granted ; but a glance at the map will show the special 
natural advantages the city enjoys as a resort for invalids, ‘ with 
the sea in face of her, and the mountains at her back.” And Mr. 
Séguin enters into details as minute as guide-book ever gave, red 
to all questions of temperature (which the intending visitor gp 
colonist will be glad to know is, from the beginning of October to 
the end of May, delightful in the extreme), as to the class of 
constitutions this delightful climate specially suits, and the amount 
of accommodation which awaits the visitor. He does not even 
omit the ‘ through fare’ from London to Algiers, or any other 
prosaic details with which the traveller may desire to become 
acquainted ; but it is with another side of his subject we fee) 
specially concerned. We want to know more of those “ roge. 
tinted Moorish palaces he describes so well, more of the real 
history of the fair city to which no pencil seems able to do justice, 
and in which Eastern and European civiligation are so strangely 
blended. The blaze of colour, the jargon of tongues, Arab, Moor, 
and Jew, each in his own peculiar costume, all forming, to the 
visitor’s bewildered gaze, a sort of realisation of some dream 
of the old, old world of ancient story, till he is somewhgt 
rudely awakened by the very palpable presence of moder 
boulevards and very Palais-Royal-like-looking shops. But our 
curiosity is aroused by the motley group of which Mr. Séguin 
gives so glowing a description, and he proceeds to make us more 
intimately acquainted with the various personages who compose 
it. Amongst them all, the Kabyles, perhaps, interest us most, 
These people, whose occupation of the mountain fastnesses of the 
country, dates so far back that they have almost a claim to be 





regarded as the original inhabitants of the country, have, Mr, 
Séguin assures us, a very considerable mixture of Greek, Roman, 
and even Teutonic blood in them. ‘They have never fully 
embraced Islamism. At the time of the Arab invasion, writes 
Mr. Séguin, they were a Christian ‘people, and far advanced in 
civilisation, and long after they had nominally adopted the faith 
of the invaders (we can hardly in their case say the conquerors) 
they retained many of their own Christian customs, as, for 
instance, the retention of the Christian Sunday, the discourage- 
ment of polygamy, and the consequent elevation of the one wife 
into a companion and true helpmate. They seem, in fact, to 
form what our author terms a savage free republic :— 

“ Each village formerly had a representative, called an amin, elected 
every year on a principle of universal suffrage ; the duties of the amin 
being to administer justice and regulate public expenditure. A parlia- 
ment of amins elected a president from their body, but these could 
decide on no important matter without referring the case to their con- 
stituents, who met weekly in each village for deliberation, The tribes 
were also united in a kind of confederation, offensive and defensive, 
called a Sof—a remarkable democratic institution, which is, perhaps, 
best described as ‘a mutual association, destined to cause the rights of 
an oppressed majority to be respected by a powerful and overbearing 
minority.’ Since the insurrection of 1871, the French have considerably 
modified all these institutions which they had previously respected, 
and the amins are now appointed by the French, instead of being elected 
by the tribes.” 

Offences among this people are almost invariably punished in ac- 
cordance with a fixed scale of fines, and such fines and taxes “are 
applied to the maintenance of mosques, schools, and refuges for 
indigent persons and travellers.” ‘They are, as a people, skilful 
artificers, working in pottery in shapes of almost Etruscan beauty, 
and excelling in inlaying work. We cannot follow Mr. Séguin 
in his interesting details of the early struggles of these remarkable 
people. All their efforts were unavailing to beat back the great 
wave of Mahommedan invasion ; the Arab, with his sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other, trod down the feeble mixture 
of Christianity and idolatry which was all that remained to the 
African Church, and made himself master of the country, but not 
without very determined resistance on the part of the Kabyles, 
who when they could no longer stay the torrent, retired to their 
own mountain fastnesses as unsubdued as ever. In 1538 the 
sovereignty of Algiers was surrendered to the Sultan of Turkey. 
We must take up the thread of the narrative at the moment 
(1541) when the Algerine pirates were the terror of Europe, and 
the Emperor Charles V. undertook his celebrated expedition 
against them. Spanish enterprise has not been fortunate in the 
matter of weather, and an armada of three hundred and sixty 
vessels was scattered by a tremendous storm. The army which 
had landed was cut to pieces by the infuriated Algerines, and the 
remnant which escaped carried to Europe such tidings of the in- 
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speibility of the enemy, that for long after the great nations of the | main have little wants, not large,” and “ finding the natives 
civilised portions of the globe contented themselves with pur- | oppressed and ruined by taxation and usury, he set his imperial 
chasing immunity from their piratical attacks by the payment of | machinery to work to remedy the abuses from which he found 


a species of black-mail. This state of things continued for some | 
hundreds of years, during which period we read of almost in- 
eoneeivable cruelties inflicted by this small, semi-barbarous State 
on the Christian subjects of some of the greatest Powers in Europe, 
_-st one time no less than forty thousand Christians being in 
slavery in Algiers, and that “ during one space of six years, from 
1674-80, no less than six thousand English subjects were sold into 
slavery, or ransomed only at exorbitant prices.” As late as the 
year 1813, Pananti, himself a captive, thus describes slavery in 
Algiers :— 
‘No sooner is any one declared a slave, than be is instantly stripped 
of his clothes and covered with a species of sackcloth. He is also 
generally left without shoes or stockings, and often obliged to work 
bareheaded in the scorching rays of an Africansun...... Awoke at day- 
light in the prison where they are shut up at night, they are sent to 
‘work with the most abusive threats, and sink under the weight and 
severity of their keepers’ whips. Made to sink wells and elean sewers, 
oked with the ass and the mule, hundreds die miserably every year. 
The slightest offence is punished with two hundred blows on the feet 
or back, and when exhausted or sick, the wretched sufferers are 
abandoned like dogs by the roadside.” 
England was at last roused to put a stop to this state of things, 
and in 1816 Lord Exmouth commanded an expedition which 
effectually succeeded in putting a stop to Christian slavery. 
The terms of the treaty he secured are such as to swell the heart 
of any Englishman with honest pride. And now we are brought 
to the moment when France took up the gauntlet which, even 
after the suppression of Christian slavery, the Algerine pirates 
still threw down to the civilised world. Mr. Séguin gives with 
much clearness the narrative of the causes which immediately pro- 
duced the French attack; into which, however, we cannot go. 
But on the 5th of July, 1830, the French army, which in May 
had left Toulon, under the command of General de Bourmont, 
4sentered Algiers through silent and deserted streets, and the 
historic white flag of the Bourbons floated from the battlements 
of the old pirate stronghold.” It was a desperate moment in the 
history of France. Before de Bourmont could reap the honours 
due to his success, Charles X. had been deposed, and ‘the 
victor of Algiers left the scene of his conquests a fugitive- 
proscrit.” In giving a brief résumé of the details which Mr. Séguin’s 
graphic pen has invested with a fresh charm, we must pass 
over entirely, essential as it is to his narrative, his description 
of one of the most remarkable men the modern world, at all events, 
has produced,—Abd-el-Kader,—and only lightly touch the thread 
of his story at the moment when Louis Philippe and Marshal 
Valée disregarded the great chief's appeal for justice, and war broke 
out again with fury, and Kabyle and Arab joining, threatened 
destruction to every outlying European settlement. The battle 
of Isly decided the war on the side of the French, but the honour 
of the nation was stained by deeds of frightful cruelty. One 
deed, ascribed to Marshal Pelissier, is probably within the memory 
of many of our readers ; it strikes the imagination of the present 
writer as almost unparalleled in horror :— 

“ The Ouled-Riah, a tribe who had never yet acknowledged French 
supremacy,and who had been implicated with Bou-Maza, were pursued 
by a French column under Colonel, afterwards Marshal, Pelissier. 
Being hard pressed, they retired with all their women and children 
into the cave of Frechich. Colonel Pelissier summoned them to 
surrender; they not only refused, but fired at and killed the envoy. 
Enraged by this conduct, the French colonel ordered the mouth of the 
cave to be filled up with blocks of wood, and fired. Flames and smoke 
filled the cavern ; frightful shrieks rent the air. Tho French column, 
drawn up at the mouth of the cave, waited to despatch any fugitives 
who might break from their horrible tomb of fire ; but none came. Not 
a living soul escaped !” 

But whatever might be the conduct of Marshals, France had 
peaceable thoughts towards Algeria, and the determination to 
found a French colony there took possession of the national mind. 
The moment was not fully ripe. ‘he Kabyles, who first attracted 
our attention when we began this notice, came once more promin- 
ently forward, and ‘savage Switzerland,” as the federation of 
free tribes has, Mr. Séguin says, been not inaptly called, assumed 





the offensive ; and it was some time before they were once more 

driven back to their mountain fastnesses, to yield a few years later | 
to the superior power of the enemy. ‘The coup d'état of December | 
2nd, 1851, sent vast numbers of exiles to Algeria, there, by forced 
labour, to make roads, and bridges, and other public works, all, in 
fact, that was to advance the cause of civilisation, as understood by 

France in that hour. In 1860 the Emperor Napoleon III. paid his | 
first visit to Algiers, and we get a momentary glimpse of the man 
in his best moods, his worser self laid aside, as he strove to “ carry 
the incompleteness on a stage,” recognised ‘that mankind i’ the 


them suffering.” And if, as Mr. Séguin complains, a common- 
place and utterly uninteresting French town is gradually being 
substituted for the old picturesque one, the 100,000,000 
francs expended on public works have not been unfruitful 
in results; nor has Algiers had reason to complain of being 
made a free port, of having her commune enfranchised, and of 
receiving a sound monetary system. It is to Algiers, with all 
these improvements fresh within her, that Mr. Séguin invites 
the tourist. The Moorish dwellings, some 80,000 in number, 
it is said, ‘with a fine double row of palm trees, extending 
for miles along the shore, have been destroyed, to make way for a 
modern boulevard ;” but the visitor may, if he so pleases, quickly 
turn his back on all the more distinct indications of modern civili- 
sation, and plunge into ravines where the lemon tree and pome- 
granate mingle their branches with the banana and jujubier, or 
follow his route along roads where, ‘‘ sheltered from prying eyes 
by wild screens of waving pampas-grass and stern cacti, lie little 
Arab hamlets or farmsteads.” The cactus hedges form an almost 
impregnable wall around the simple dwellings of the Arab, but 
the aloe hedgerows evidently carry off the palm in the matter of 
beauty. The reader, however, who cares to know more of the 
varied scenes of natural and artificial beauty to which rambles 
round the French-African city would bring him, will do well to 
study Mr. Séguin’s book for himself. 





CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS.* 
Every school-boy, we may truly say, is pretty well acquainted 
with the tragic and thrilling story of the fortunes of Carthage and 
its final fall. It is unquestionably one of the episodes of ancient 
history which make a particularly vivid impression on the imagina- 
tion, and which in its various striking details lingers longest in 
the memory. The colony from Tyre, the city of Dido, the 
queen of the Mediterranean, the great representative for cen- 
turies of Phoenician civilisation, Carthage seems to have 
been founded rather earlier than her rival and ultimate 
conqueror. Her best days coincided with the first half 
of the fourth century B.C., and she was decidedly on the 
wane when she entered on her tremendous struggle with Rome. 
It is in connection with that struggle that we always think of 
her. Apart from it, we unfortunately know but little of her 
history. What we do know makes us feel acutely how much we 
have lost, and stirs our just anger against those Roman senators 
whose ‘‘famous disregard for intellect,” as the author of this 
volume rightly terms it, consigned the treasures of Carthaginian 
literature to the tender mercies of the Berber chiefs. The conse- 
quence is that our knowledge of this great and wonderful city is 
wholly derived from foreign, and on the whole, hostile sources. 
We just know, in fact, what Greek and Roman writers have 
chosen to tell us, and nothing more. 

Carthage practically succeeded to the place of Tyre, the city 
whose wealth and art contributed not a little to the splendour of 
Solomon’s Temple. She was really the London of the ancient 
world. But she was by no means merely a rich commercial 
city. She stood at the head of the Phcenician people, and enabled 
them to hold their own against the influx of Greek colonisation 
into the islands of the western Mediterranean. For years after 
her foundation she paid a ground-rent to the barbarous tribes 
of Libya, but after a while the Libyan farmer was reduced to the 
plight of the Egyptian fellah, and the dominions of Carthage were 
stretched over Morocco and Algiers. With these fruitful regions 
under her control, she became as great in agriculture as she was 
in commerce. One of her citizens, Mago, wrote a treatise on the 
subject, which appears to have been so complete and exhaustive 
that it supplied manuals for Roman farmers. Whatever could 
be turned into money was certain to be cleverly and scientifically 
dealt with by those keen Phoenicians. They were peculiarly skilful 
in the useful art of irrigation, and had contrived to make some of 
the arid country round them smile like the ‘ garden of the Lord.” 
Many things point to the conclusion that they had attained some 
of the most highly-prized results of modern civilisation. Free- 
trade certainly their intelligence did not arrive at, and it would 
have been strange indeed had they been far-sighted enough to 
throw off the jealousies and prejudices which, till very recently, 


_ imposed on some of our most sagacious statesmen ; but bya leather 


money, circulating throughout their dependencies, they had an- 





* Carthage and the Carthaginians. By R. Bosworth Smith. London: Longmans 
and Co. 
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ticipated the convenient device of a paper issue. Yet for all 
the enterprise and sagacity of its citizens, Carthage somehow 
or other never succeeded in impressing its civilisation on Africa, 
as Greece and Rome impressed theirs on Europe. This fact may 
perhaps be fairly taken to imply that Rome really deserved to 
triumph over her. And on the whole, no doubt Rome was morally 
and politially her superior, and the final issue of the contest, as 
Hannibal soon surmised, was from the first a matter almost of 
certainty. Carthage had many weak points from which her 
rival was comparatively free. It is quite possible that 
her misgovernment may have been much exaggerated by 
unfriendly Greek and Roman critics, but there can be no 
question that her method of rule was not calculated to 
secure the confidence and attachment of her dependencies, 
and that she collected her tribute in much the same fashion as 
the Turks collect, or rather did collect, theirs, from the un- 
fortunate Rayahs. An invader could reckon, it seems, on revolt, 
at all events on an absence of resistance, from the foreign subjects 
of Carthage. An unsuccessful Carthaginian General was lucky 
if he escaped being crucified. At Rome, on the other hand, 
the blunderer Varro, who well-nigh ruined his country by 
the disaster of Cannz, was received after that dreadful day 
without so much as reproach. There seems to have been a 
horrible tendency to cruelty deeply ingrained in the Pheeni- 
cian character. What the Pheenician religion was we know 
from the Old Testament, and it is to be noted that the very 
Carthaginian names Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, Hannibal carry with 
them, in their final syllable, associations with the deities of 
Canaan. The faith of Greeks and Romans was something much 
purer and nobler ; that of the Carthaginians is almost beyond 
the range of our sympathies. In their worship, the foulest 
immorality was a positive duty. The ‘abomination of the 
Sidonians,” denounced by Jewish prophets, was also the abomina- 
tion of the Carthaginians. Of the votive tablets discovered on 
the site of Carthage it appears that nearly all are dedicated to Baal- 
Moloch, the god who delighted inhuman sacrifices, and to Astarte, 
who, though she had a pleasing and even moral aspect, approached 
more nearly to the worst phase of the Roman Venus and the 
Babylonian Mylitta. With such a religion, one must fear that 
the proverbial ‘ Punic faith” (Punica fides), with its evil sug- 
gestions of cruelty and perfidy, did not exist only in the 
imaginations of Greek and Roman writers, who loved merely to 
slander their great enemy. Nor again—and here, too, was a de- 
.plorable weakness—did Carthage wage her wars in the same 
honest and patriotic fashion as did Rome. She fought with foreign 
mercenaries, and the peoples from whom these were drawn, cared not 
for her, often, indeed, positively hated her. With her merchant 
princes, war was a gigantic speculation, carried on by loans at high 
interest, and no doubt pouring money into the pockets of greedy 
contractors. The treatment of Hannibal seems to us to have 
been inconceivably bad and short-sighted, though we must not 
forget that Wellington, when in Spain, thought he had a right to 
complain of the shabbiness of the Government of the day. Rome, 
we may well allow, was in almost every respect morally stronger 
than Carthage ; and we may, we think, agree with Mr. Smith that 
‘¢a universal Carthaginian empire would have done for the world 
nothing comparable to that which the Roman universal empire 
did for it.” 

This is, and for good reasons, the generally accepted opinion, 
one in which we find men in many respects as unlike as Arnold 
and Mommsen concurring. Yet one is now and then disposed 
to waver, and to sigh over the ill-fortune of the conquered city, 
on which old Cato’s grim sentence, ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago,” was 
so thoroughly executed. A great civilisation, if not of the very 
best kind, was thereby blotted out, and the scanty memorials of 
it do not suffice to enable us to judge it fairly. This is evidently 
the feeling of the author of this work, and he cannot quite make 
up his mind, as others have done, to pronounce the victory of 
Rome an unqualified benefit to the world. Some good and noble 
features there certainly were in the Carthaginian character. 


dogmatism to say, as Arnold does, that “ Providence must hay 
been plotting against Carthage and watchi ” okie 
P g ag: g watching over Rome,” when 
Hannibal after Cannz was advancing on the city. It see 
indeed, almost as presumptuous as Napoleon’s memorable sayin 
that ‘‘ God is always on the side of the big battalions,” That Rome 
triumphed may have been, and probably was, well for the wor 
but that she wholly destroyed her rival may, in some respectg 
« . . + 
have been a misfortune not unlike that which we may fairly say 
she inflicted on mankind by her harsh conquest and unsym. 
pathising treatment of Athens and Corinth. As Mr. Smith says 
‘¢we know all too little of the nation which produced Hamilcay 
Barca and Hannibal, to say what that nation might have done ip 
happier times, under the guidance of such commanding geniugeg.” 
It is impossible to read our author’s very interesting work 
without feeling that he writes on the subject with req) 
enthusiasm, and that he has made the most of the 
materials at his disposal. He appears to have worked 
diligently at the original sources-of our knowledge, ang 
the result is a volume which all scholars and historians yj] 
find very acceptable. At the same time, he tells his story g 
pleasantly, and with such spirit, that the general reader cannot 
fail to be profoundly interested. The gigantic figure of Hanniba) 
is quite enough to lend a wonderful charm to the period of the 
life-and-death struggle between the two foremost cities of the world, 
To many of us, the name of Carthage is nearly the same ag 
that of Hannibal, and suggests little else. Mr. Smith cannot 
help becoming eloquent when he speaks of this most 
marvellous man, the greatest military genius, we may say, 
with almost absolute confidence, of all time. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
even regards him as ‘‘the greatest product of the Phoenician race, 
perhaps of all the Semitic races, and certainly the noblest embodi- 
ment of the national spirit and will of Carthage.” Mr. Smith, we 
think, is not wrong in saying that he was ‘“‘as forgetful of self as 
Napoleon was absorbed in it.” But why should he have elected 
to invade Italy by land, instead of by sea? He could not, as our 
author points out, have foreseen the immense difficulties of the 
route, and he may have well thought that the co-operation of the 
Gauls in the north was worth securing. The pass of the Little St. 
Bernard, not that over Mont Cenis, may claim the honour, in Mr, 
Smith’s opinion, of having been the scene of that toilsome and peril- 
ous progress of which Livy hasgiven usa graphic picture, and which 
left Hannibal at the beginning of his great enterprise at the head 
of a force so woefully diminished and so miserable in its physique, 
that one cannot wonder at the confidence of the first Roman 
General who encountered it. ‘Scarecrows and ghosts,” he 
is said to have called Hannibal’s soldiers. Again, why did 
not Hannibal march on Rome immediately after Canne? 
It might be well for Roman school-boys, in the days of 
Juvenal, to declaim on the question in their themes; but 
we suspect that Mr. Smith sums it up in the remark that the 
‘‘ best answer to those who say that Hannibal ought to have ad- 
vanced on Rome is the simple fact that Hannibal himself, the 
foremost General of all time, and statesman as well as general, did 
not attempt it.” In his description of battles we think our 
author is usually very happy, and the dreadful day of Canna, in 
which, for eight continuous hours, the Roman _legionaries, 
penned together like sheep for the slaughter, were doomed 
to see their comrades cut down, and to wait, all helpless, 
till their own turn should come, is brought before us in 
all its hideous horror, while the plan of the battle which 
accompanies the account enables us clearly to understand the 
manceuvres and movements by which the result was accom- 
plished. It is, we believe, generally supposed that after Cann® 
Rome’s peril was at its greatest. But an even more terrible 
crisis hung over the city nine years afterwards, when Hanni- 
bal’s brother, Hasdrubal, after crossing the Pyrenees, entered 
Italy at the head of a powerful and continually increasing army. 
Rome now, indeed, seemed to be very near her end. Her 





There was that reverence for the dead which lies so deep in 
the heart of the Semitic race. There was a wonderfully strong 
attachment between the parent city and the daughter, between the 
Pheenician in Asia and the Pheenician in Africa. The story of | 
the last days of Carthage shows us of what genuine heroism hermen | 
and her women were capable, The tenacity with which they clung | 
to their city, as the last survivor of Phoenician fame and glory, 
is truly touching and admirable. It was the ending, in fact, of a | 
great people. When we recall all this, and remember that we | 
know them from their foes, not from themselves, we may well, | 
with our author, regard it as a piece of rather presumptuous 


| 





Latin colonies, which had hitherto been faithful, were 
beginning to waver, and her resources were seriously 
crippled. The accident that Hasdrubal’s messengers failed 


to find Hannibal may almost be said to have saved her. 
Had the famous battle of the Metaurus been a Carthaginian 
instead of a Roman victory, it is difficult to see how Rome could 
have prolonged the contest against the united forces of the two 
brothers. That battle may be fairly numbered with the decisive 
battles of the world, and no doubt Hannibal felt it to be such 
when his brother's severed head was flung, by the brutal order of 
the Roman victor, into his camp. In those features he must have 
seen the doom of Carthage. 





ome’s ultimate triumph, however much we may regret what 
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ished, must, we Suppose, be taken as an instance of the ‘‘sur- | lucid chapter on Trades Unions. We hold that in estimating the 
rival of the fittest,” even if such a view rather jars on some of | losses due to strikes and the set-offs, Professor Jevons forgets too 
our better and more generous feelings, and is further disturbed much the general effect which combination among the men has had in 
by the very serious consideration that she subsequently abused making the masters willing and even anxious to allow their labourers 
ber power, and crushed much that was truly noble and worth pre- | their full share in a rising rate of profit, many weeks, and perhaps even 

wring in the conquered nations. It may be asked, with at least months, earlier than they would otherwise have gained it; and on 
ee F of reason, Was not Rome’s vast empire in many ways a the other hand, reluctant to diminish their cperatives’ wages with a 
a5 nt on the earth, and deplorably hurtful to the best interests falling rate of profit till circumstances really compel the change, though 
ry manity? As our author suggests, it would probably have | ina market where there was no combination of labourers, the reduction 
of bu 4 for mankind that Rome should not have quite had her | would have come much sooner. In fact, combination, if it has, as 
al and that she should have been kept in check by the of course it has, led to much loss of production, has also given the 
’ 


’ labourer the advantage which the power to resist and wait alw 
f ~ | ; nag Pp it always 
knowledge that she had a powerful rival on the other side of the | secures, in “the higgling of the market.” But these are but trivial 


Mediterranean. All this is a subject of at least interesting, if not | Qt: ciems of ours on Professor Jevons. On the whole, the “ primer” 
haps very profitable, speculation. But we oma, at all events, | is as impartial as it is lucid. Let any one, for instance, who has 
gee that Rome was able to hold her own against the genius of | yeaqd only the (relatively) old-fashioned books on political economy, 
Hannibal, because the average Roman type of character was /turn to the sections on “division of labour,” and see how fairly 
superior to the average Carthaginian. Hence it was that, with | Professor Jevons has set forth the disadvantages as well as the 
keener political foresight, Rome had at last granted the franchise advantages of the division of labour, and he will be satisfied that 
to several of her Latin colonies, and had thus, so to say, built up | this primer is written by an economist of judicial as well as of clear 
ground her a wall which, though rudely shaken by Hannibal's | and vigorcus mind. 
victories, was never quite broken down. Economical and Financial Science. By W. M. Halbert. (Remington 
Mr. Smith concludes his book with an interesting chapter on | and Co.)—This is an odd little book. One is surprised to find chapters 
Carthage as it now is, and in this he discusses its topography, and | on metevrology and on sun-spots in such a connection. We must ex- 
ives us the impressions he derived from a visit to the site last | plain, or try to explain. The study of these subjects can furnish us 
year, “A lively German,” he says, whom he met on board the | with an array of data and statistics which, if reduced under the law of 
steamer, could not understand why any one should come from averages, have a most important bearing on economic science, and may 
England to see Carthage. “Carthage, c’est rien!” he exclaimed, and ultimately raise it into the domain of exact truth. Evory one knows 
he was really not without some ground for his exclamation. He that the rainfall, the harvest, and the bank-rate of discount are 


inter-related; so the author tries to show that the “dismal 
have been a r - soo Ps 
would seem to have be more matter-of-fact man than the science,” as political economy has been called, may, by calcula- 


average German, who, on "a a usually me tee sy yd athy tions of averages based on “a cycle of seasons in each decade,” be 
with antiquarian research. the ancient Carthaginian city, in- | made an exact science. After all the books that have been written 
deed, the traces have to be sought out at the expense of a good deal about it, it still presents, he says, a poor appearance, but the time is now 
of patience and labour. The Roman did his work of destruction | at hand for it to pass triumpbantly out of “ the position of the contingent 
with a good heart and intense earnestness. Still, there are to be | into the realms of necessary truth.” This is nonsense. Statistics and 
seen the vaulted roofs of reservoirs of water, built, according to M. | laws of averages can never make empirical truths “necessary.” We 
Beulé, on a plan more ancient than anything Roman, and subse- | must demur, too, to the author's description of his style as “ a plain and 
’ P y g ’ P y P 

quently copied by Roman architects. There are bits, too, of tesselated | prosaic ” treatment of his complex subject, as we observe that he is 
pavement, of porphyry, of Numidian marble, which belong, in rather fond of quoting poetry, and is himself now and then somewhat 
our author's opinion, to the old Phoenician city. And there is | %° poetic and magniloquent. The effect, to our mind, is often grotesque. 
something yet more striking. There are memorials of the last Some of his sentences we cannot construe, and many we cannot under- 
struggle, when Carthaginian matrons, we are told, gave their long stand. It appears from the extracts from letters prefixed to his volume, 

. “0a : 7 : ~ ... | that several eminent men have politely snubbed him. In the caso of 
hair for the equipping of the catapults. Some of the projectiles : * - 

, | Professor Airey, he candidly admits as much. 

are yet to be seen in a small museum, and one of them answers to r 








the acorn-shaped bolt, the glans, as Romans called it. The out- Lee arsaaget e.g ay Some Chate Nate, Ge 
line of the two harbours—one for merchant ships, the other for ~ poe ae a a . wrcacrge | er on — ama 
vessels-of-war—Mr, Smith tells us that he distinctly recognised, | -* On'#inS S0me SIXEY Soom” Poem teat hive of ne 
deus a “ ’ sufficient proof of genius, yet certainly show a poetical ability of no 
though their size is far short of what it once was. We can - : 

ieeeiond | h dh by his visi common kind, capable of no mean performance in the present, and 
be a nage . neawvens owe Wy his visit, and we are promising much for the future. No great reputation was ever won by 
quite sure that this interesting volume, which puts together 48 | « occasional ” pieces. Even the genuine beauty and freshness of thought 
much a8 we can know of Rome 8 great and almost victorious rival, | and the delicate skill of execution which these short poems display do 
will please and instruct all its readers. not guarantee distinction. Something more than culture and literary 
skill must indeed have gone to produce them, but we must wait for 
something larger and broader in scope from the same pen. These 
CURRENT LITERATURE. Swallow-Flights bave a certain melancholy monotony, very sweet in- 
deed, but suggesting the idea of a want of compass in the singer’s voice. 
Tr , Most of the efforts of young poets are in a minor key, which seems in- 

e Lije of Madam 2 Rochefoucau tchess » Doudeanville : 34 t. 8 

Bah = "4 on de Re Soe cauld, Duchesse de Doudeauville, deed to be the most natural end readiest for them to use. But it is not 
. . ‘ - he Bociety of Nesereth. Teensinted from the French the key or the melody which command the ear of the world. We quote 
Se oy f wnat Hoey. (Burns and Onates.)—We reviewed the a poem which expresses anew in a very felicitious way an old thought, 
My of this interesting beck ot some length sbent ton months | 4, pathetic contrast between transitory life and the abiding beauty of 
ago.” Mrs. Cashel Hoey has given us here a translation of it, into 











: . ° — art :— 

perfectly pure and vigorous English, which it is a pleasure to read. “A PAINTED FAN. 
The historian and the politician will, of course, differ very widely “ Roses and butterflies snared on a fan, 
from f P P All that is left of a summer gone by ; 

some of the assumptions of this book as to the character of the Of swift, bright wings that flashed in the sun, 
revolutionary period; but no one who reads it with a fair mind will And ee eae mosey nae - die ; 
fail to be fascinated by the beauty of the character which is depicted Wi Teens beowty thet wi a os chaee — 
in it, nor indeed to see in the exquisite loveliness of the portrait Roses whose petals never will fall, . 
which is prefixed, tl = f hell wihitad fairly } led Bright, swift wings that never will range ? 

, Sf xe i, 1e expression of a mind which may os y be = e Had you owned but the skill to snare as well 
saintly. There is also not a little of characteristic incident in the The swift-winged hours that came and went, 
* ° - . oe . ‘ died, 
life. The picture of Napoleon halting at Montmirail, in one of his —- Sih ccna tenia eum, 
campaigns, and wanting to break down what he called the “ par- Then had you been of magicians the chief ; 
tition” } . = ~ And loved and lovers should bless your art, 
: between two of the rooms,—really a wall three feet thick, If you could but have painted the soul of the thing, 
in order to spread out his maps more conveniently, and of the sturdy Not the rose alone, but the rose's heart ! 
housekeeper’s successful opposition to the proposal, will illustrate Flown are those days — thet winged delights, 
2 a 4 t ; 

what we mean when we say that memoirs of this kind often let in more ve al cane — ead 


The soft, south wind of memory blows.” 
A few words and phrases indicate that the volume comes from the 
other side of the Atlantic. One of the subjects, “ A Woman’s Waiting,” 
recalls the great tragedy of the American Civil War. A Book of 
Bristol Sonnets, by H. D. Rawnsley, B.A. (Hamilton and Adams), 
has a certain justification in the unity and interest of its subjects which 
volumes of verse do not frequently possess. Bristol has many asso- 
ciations with the past, and much in its present that may be well celebrated 


graphic gleams of light on general history, than you can get from the 
formal description of campaigns. 

Science Primers—Political Economy. By Stanley Jevons, LL.D., 
M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan.)—This little manual is admirably clear 
and terse. Here and there we do not entirely agree with Professor 
Jevons, as for instance, in parts of the in general very excellent and 
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* Spectator, October 27, 1877. 
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in verse. Mr. Rawnsley appreciates the value of these topics, and deals 
with them not unskilfolly or unsuccessfully. He has a very considerablo 
power of versification, and uses the difficult metre of the sonnet to good 
effect. And he has also something of the art of picturesque description, 
while he evidently knows the city and its localities with a familiar know- 
ledge. We are rather surprised, however, that he has not more to say about 
Chatterton. Some of the sonnets deal with subjects of theday. One, for 
instance, is given to the memory of John Chiddy, the quarryman, who 
saved a railway train at the loss of his own life. In two others the 
writer holds the balance fairly enough between the two litigants, in the 
case of “Flavel Cook v. Jenkins.” We shall give, as a specimen of Mr. 
Rawnsley’s manner, the “Site of the Ancient High Cross :”— 


‘* At these crossways the City’s pulses meet ; 
Here trade’s Charybdis with its greed is rolled ; 
The wave of traffic, that will break in gold, 
Confounds the listener in the crowded street! 
Is there no rhythm for these clattering feet, 
Does music cease when wares are bought and sold, 
Can melody no weary hearts uphold, 
Is life for all these hurrying ones too sweet ? 
Birth says not so; here Southey’s harp was strung! 
And death denies; hard by is Savage laid! 
Here Coleridge mused! here Wordsworth as he sung 
Of Tintern’s woods, immortal shrines has made 
For sad Reflection, moving in the crowd, 
And lonely Silence, where men’s tongues are loud!” 


—The Younger Brother: a Comedy in Five Acts, by Richard Crawley. 
(Hardwick and Bogue.)—It is not easy to arrest and keep the atten- 
tion of a reader by a drama, and it must therefore be allowed that Mr. 
Crawley has achieved a considerable success when ho has written a 
play that, whatever its general merits, is unquestionably interesting. 
There, is, indeed, no strikingly dramatic situation in it, and the devices 


P : : WE. 
vengeance, and its tragical interest has found a not unworthy expres. 
sion in Mr. Bendall’s verse. As far as the story is concerned, we think 
that the dramatic interest is weakened by the fruitless attempt of 
Gyda on King Erill, though the scene is picturesquely given, The 
lyrical interludes which are supplied by the songs on the mermaids and 
mermen are sweet and melodious. We give a specimen :— 


“ There glitters a grotto of agate and pearl, 
And around it the sea-flowers cluster and curl; 
But within, through the shaded and purple light 
In the roof great crystals are sparkling bright ; 
And as o’er the carpeted floor you cross, 
Your feet fall dumb in the soft green moss, 
Where the white shell nestles, and glittering gem 
As never was set in a diadem.” 


| ——-We cannot give more than the praise for good intentions to Poems, 
by Jane Budge (Samuel Harris). 


| Vanessa Faire. A Novel. By George Joseph. (S. Tinsley.)—We 
frequently find ourselves in very high company in this story, but the 
great folks are, generally speaking, either so very odd, or so very 
that we have been unable to find even one thoroughly agreeable or in. 
teresting person among them. All seemed tarred with the same 
| brush, and a very vulgar and stupid one it is, from the duke to the 
attorney, from the ‘‘hero,” a nobleman who stays in bed two whol 
days after the Derby, and thereby aggravates his misfortunes by migg. 
| ing the Oaks, to the “ heroine,” whose uncalled-for, deliberate choice of 
| unpleasant company brings about the incidents of the story, and who 
| entirely deprives herself of our sympathy. The only spark of originality 
| on this storyteller’s part is in contriving to throw dust in the reader's 
| eyes in regard of Vanessa’s purity, by permitting her seemingly to 
elope with the duke in his yacht, but only, as it turns out, in company 








by which the heroine first loses and then recovers the heart of her lover | with the duchess, the conversations on deck continually misleading us, 


are almost too familiar for repetition. 
satisfactory manner, and the dialogue is vigorous and natural. The 
scene is laid in Bologna, and the plot turns on the efforts of a younger 
brother (whose complaints against the chance of his birth are given 
with much vigour) to supersede his elder brother in his love and his 
inheritance. The play is called “a comedy,” because, we presume, it 
ends well, but the strictly comic element is not very prominent, and 





Yet the action moves on in | after a fashion common in certain plays, but happily rare in real life, We 
can give no idea of the preposterous character of our author's style, 


without long quotations. Occasionally, however, it rises to absolate 


| unintelligibility. For evidence of this, we refer the curious reader 


(almost at random) to pages 184-5. 
Vanity Fair Album. January-June, 1878. (Vanity Fair Office.) ~ 


certainly not in any way offensive. Prometheus, and other Poems, by | Tt should be noted that the mode of publishing the Album has been 
Alexander R. Eagar, B.A. (Ponsonby, Dublin), is a volume of creditable | changed. It is in future to appear in half-yearly, not yearly, volumes, 
exercises in verse. More we cannot say of it. Mr. Eagar is not want- | Of the volume before us there is little to say. The samo two clever 
ing in courage, for he has presumably read Shelley, and yet essays a | artists who style themselves “ Ape” and “Spy” have contributed the 
6 Song of the Skylark.” The best thing in the volume is the transla- portraits. Our only criticism on these is that some are caricatures and 
tion of Moschus’ * Elegy on Bion.” Poems, by James M. Mackinlay, | 8°me are not, and that there is no discernible reason why this shouldbe 
M.A. (Maclehose, Glasgow), are evidently the work of a man of culture, | 8°, xcept perhaps that the handsome mon, for the most part, are not cari- 
who has studied good models. It is a hopeful sign that his blank-verse catured. The letter-press is even less to our taste than usual. The first por- 
is better than his rhyme. But the poems want interest and character. | trait is that of Lord Beaconsfield as ‘‘ The Junior Ambassador,” and the 
* Imogene,” the longest piece in the volume, is a tale of Britain, but it tone of the notices has something “ Jingoish” about it. So much for 
is not too much to say that tho alteration of a few names would adapt | the politics. Of the ethics it is needless to speak. We know how 











it to almost any other place and time. In Theseus, and other Poems 
and Translations, by the Rev. T. Waddon Martyn (Provost), we give 
the preference to the translations. The author is mistaken in sup- 
posing that his “Experiments” have been written according to the 
strictest laws of the Classical metres. In the stanza,— 


* Devoted heroes, though savage AZacus, 
Though queenly Juno, Phoebus and Jupiter, 
Should show them Cyclopéan wheelwrights 
Breaking up wood for aspiring traitors,” 


the syllables italicised are false quantities. If Mr. Martyn will compare | 
one of Mr. Tennyson’s stanzas he will see that no vowel is shortened if | 
it is followed by two consonants. This is the chief difficulty of such 
tours de force in English, a language which has a very scanty supply of | 
such syllables, But Mr. Tennyson has mastered it. We quote one of 
the stanzas of “ Milton” :— 
‘Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And gloom profuse, and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in Ocean.” 

This is absolutely correct, and it has the trifling advantage over Mr. 
Martyn’s experiment of being very good sense and very good poetry. 
How difficult it is to write even nonsense-verses of this kind no one 
can know till he tries. But to write sense and poctry also is’a feat 
which passes all comprehension. ——Zhe Romance of Love, by Robert 
Miller (C. Kegan Panl), suggests by its subject reminiscences of “ An 
Angel in the House,” and is sometimes not unworthy of the comparison. 
We say “ sometimes,” for the poem is remarkably unequal. Mr. Miller 
is fluent, but then too often fludt luculentus. What a stanza is this !— 








“ Manna snows deep heay'n on her bosom hilly, 
Hybrid her face seems of the rose and lily; 
Morning, noon, eve tint her, and willy-nilly, 
. Kill me with loving.” 
Or this,— 
‘* But should her—her sorcery cease, a wave of 
Hell will sweep wild over the earth. I crave of 
God a gift,—her love, or to dig the grave of 
One, who is loving.” 
It is not easy to believe that one can find some really well-expressed, 
and poetical thought in the same volume, yet it is s.—Olaf Ejegod 
by Gerard Bendall (S. B. Barrett), shows considerable advance, in some 
respects, on “ Estelle,” a poem which was noticed in these columns some 
little time ago. In good-taste and restraint the writer has certainly 
made good progress, while in literary skill he shows no falling-off. Olaf 
Ejegod is terrible “ Tale of the North,” a story of passion, crime, and 





| Faithful fared in the Vanity Fair of John Bunyan. 


How should it be 
otherwise? How can it be expected that the virtues and vices of the 
world should be those of the Decalogue and the Gospel ? 


Avondale of Avondale. By Uttere Barre. 3 vols. (Remington.)— 
We cannot disguise our opinion that this is a very tedious book. To 
give with fictitious names, which very thinly veil the real personages 
for whom they are intended, a réchauffé of the political history of the 
last five-and-twenty years is not a very hopeful task. If we have tomake 
or to renew acquaintance with it, let us do so in the regular way. There 
are biographies which illustrate it; there are formal histories which 
relate it. But it is not made more easy to comprehend, more instruc- 
tive, or more amusing, by finding that Lord Palmerston is spoken of as 
Lord Liffey, Earl Russell as the Earl of Gaymouth, or Mr. Gladstone 
as Arthur Stuart Maitland. The only effect that we see or conjecture in 
these unmeaning personations is that the writer is less scrupulous and 
guarded in his ways of speaking of the fictitious persons, than he 
probably would be with the real. Both Lord Russell and Mr. Gilad- 
stone are treated, we think, with gross injustice. What is the worth 
of a political judgment which describes the former as “ a fussy meddler, 
never satisfied save when making a noise?” Besides the politics of 
the book, there are scenes of private life. The writer has sought to 
make them attractive by a certain tinge of impropriety. But we 
doubt whether people will care to read about Auricoma, any more than 
they will care to read about Mr. Jardine. 


We have to notice the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Vol. IX., 1877-8. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The papers in this volame 
are of varied and interesting character. “Indian Famines, and how to 
Modify the Causes that lead to Them,” by R. H. Elliot ; “ Queensland 
and Chinese Immigration,” by A. Macalister; “New Zealand and the 
South-Sea Islands, and their Relation to the Empire,” by Sir Julian 
Vogel ; “ A Colonial Naval Volunteer Force,” are the titles of some of 
them. The discussion that followed the statement of Mr. Macalister's 
views about the Chinese—and they were strongly unfavourable—is 
peculiarly interesting. One thing is quite clear, that the “heathen 
Chinee” is no joke to those who have to do with him. And it may 
safely be said that it is impossible to solve the perplexing problem 
which he presents by a priori and abstract considerations. A possible 
invasion of the civilised world by four hundred millions of beings who 
are absolutely immoral is not a matter to be easily disposed of. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the — are warned against articles beari: 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND’'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
—e in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
"Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
ES ned preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
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| perience would be glad to help Candidates in pre- | reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
__ 2 OOWER STREBT, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ Le for the Divinity part of the Examination of gee to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, <c., may 
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the English Language and Correspondence, in ROS- | 
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NDERIDA HOUSE, ST. | tion —Address, “T. M.,” May's Advertising Offices, | London, W. (near to the Baker-Street Station of the 


Metropolitan Railway). The Session 1878-9 com- 





LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—P. VANCESMITH, | 159 Piccadilly. 


Thursday, October 10th. Two Arnott 


MA. with able assistance, receives the SONS of | MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. | Scholarships will be awarded by open competition. 


Geatlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, 


Oandidates to send their names to the Hon. Sec. 


ec. Invalides receive special care. Terms moderate. 9 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. before September 20th. 
For prospectus, &c., address dead above. wa The Reports, containing the Revised Regulations, and Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 


- | 
ann " | Subjects for the Examinations, commencing May 12th, | Boarding-house, &c., may be had at the College. 
OWER - STREET SCHOOL for | 1879, are now ready, and will be forwarded on appli- 


Political Economy is now added to the subjects 


GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, | cation to the Secretary for the Local Examinations. | treated at the College. The Lecturer next Session 


September 26th. For Prospectus and further par- 


rding House in connection with the | 


Rev. 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. For information | Fallowfield, Manchester. 
ut to the Boa auiteitishhaiamnbaabasnial 


CHAS. T. POYNTING. will be J. Bonar, B.A. Oxon. 





H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





a LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


D°ver COLLEGE 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

Tuition, from 10 to 15 guineas. Board, £45 a year. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the 

Hon. Secretary. 

_The NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 18th. 
HE HIGHER EDUCATION of 
WOMEN.—The Misses GLENDINNING will 
IVE as BOARDERS, and will ASSIST the 
STUDIES of a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG 
LADIES who are really desirous of Self-Culture. The 
Misses Glendinning have the benefit of the assistance 
of some of the most earnest and able Professors in 


} 
| 





(Zmpowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, .» late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on ist January, 1878:— 


























Address, Miss GLENDINNING, Rosebery | Existing A £4,821,000 | Annual R £220,000 
House, Chemnitzer Strasse, Dresden; or Dalmeny | Reversionary Bonus th 655,000 | Assurance Fund 1,682,695 
Park, near Edinburgh.—Dresden, August, 1878. | Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed...,,......+....0. 1,000,000 

? = = and Bonus Paid 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 
RENT COLLEGE.| | ggcurtry.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
om | Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. (See Government 
pi ATRON—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. | Schedules.) 

MasteR—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 

A a Pablic School Education. division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 

SCHOOL EEnPENe 8 a 19th tary Accounts, Bonus t, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


For admission, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent | ®PPlication to 
College, Nottinghams seis 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 

CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FOSTER ROLFE, Esq., B.A., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy next Term, Sep- 
tember 23rd. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Sir John 
Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, 
Brooke Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE, in 
the Arts, Science and Law, and Medical Departments, 
on the Ist October, and in the Evening Classes on the 
14th October. Candidates for admission must not be 
under 14 years of age,and in the Arts and Science 
Department those under 16 will be required to passa 
preliminary examination in English, arithmetic, and 
elementary Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained from Mr. Cornish, Piccadilly, and other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and at the College. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





OLLEGE EDUCATION for £40 a! 


YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees in- 
eluded. Outdoor Students £10 per annum (attached 
are several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES.—President : 
the Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. 
‘C. Epwarps, M.A., Oxon. and Lond, Session 1878-79 
begins October 8th next. 

For Frospectus, apply to the Registrar at the 
College, Aberystwyth, or to the Hon. Sec., 7 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, 


"PHE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 

The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
take place. Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Entries on or 
before September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 109 guineas in 
three instalments. All resident and other hospital 
appointments are free. The resident appointments 
consist of five House-Physiciancies, four House 
Surgeoncies, and one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 

Dr. NORMAN CHEVERS, Principal. 


| ‘ietieciatanieds TH GRAMMAR) 
SCHOOL. 

In view of the opening of the new School Buildings 
in January next, the Governors of the above School 

ropose to ELECT a HEAD MASTER on THURS- 

AY, September 19th. 

According to the Scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, the Head Master must be a member 
of the Church of England, and a Graduate of some 
University within the British Empire but he neither 
need be, nor intend to be, in Holy Orders. 

The School will be a Day Schoo! only, and the new 
buildings are planned to accommodate about 250 Boys, | 
but so as to be capable of future extension, as Ports- 
mouth with its surrounding neighbourhood has a 
Population of nearly 200,000. 

According to the Scheme, the Head Master shall | 
receive a fixed stipend of £60 per annum. 

To this, the Governors propose toadd £40 per annum, | 
in lieu of a house, which, though required by the | 
Scheme, they are not yet in a position to build; and it 
is also provided by the Scheme “that the Head Master 
shall receive money, calculated on such a scale, | 
uniform or graduated, and as may be agreed between 
him and the Governors, being at the rate of not less 
than £2, nor more than £6 per annum for each boy.” 

The Governors propose to pay a Capitation Fee to 
the Head Master of not less than £3, nor more than 
£4 per annum, and they anticipate that at this rate 
of payment the income of the Head Master from all 
sources will amount within a comparatively short 
Period to between £400 and £500. 

All applications, with Testimonials, are to be sent 
in before Saturday, September 7th, to the under- 
signed, from whom a copy of the Scheme and all further 
particulars may be obtained. 

EDW. P. GRANT, 
Vicar of Portsmouth, and Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the Portsmouth Grammar School. 
Portsmouth, Sth August, 1878. 


i hy PROFESSIONAL MEN with 

Large Families and Limited Incomes.—Let 
your daughters learn Dressmaking. Free instruction 
given for twelve months at the Ladies’ Dressmaking 
and Embroidery Association and School of Dress- 
making. Hours from 9a.m. to5.30.p.m. Also weekly 
classes for amateurs. Six lessons for one guinea. 
Orders executed and lessons given in Fine Art Em- 
breidery. This Society isa bond fide undertaking for 
the benefit of poor ladies.—Report sent on application 
to the Hon. Sec , 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard | 
and Smoking Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. | 
_lifracombe, North Devon. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. | 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. | 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA.| 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/oed, Water, and Air, edited bs | 


Dr. Haseall. 
T INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J.S. FRY and SONS, 




















: ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of i 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
| Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ........... eceeces £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ..........cccceccersereeee . £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Cupital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 


the POLICIES. ’ 
[ J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Info rmation, apply to 


the Secretary. _ Se A ae 
pases EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the 








| 


Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 

During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- | 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon | 


Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd _, £1 prem. 4,000 ,, » eve ~=—100,000 
a . 2 «a 4,000 4, 3 100,000 
4th , £3 4,000 4, ” 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will com- 
plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £504,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’ 
ey SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet,and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S.W., 
and 128 Queen Vietoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for al! Purposes. Illus- 
trated Price Lists sent free. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
COON DIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





In consequence of Spurious I[mitations of 
EA AND PEKRRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Os0838 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


| ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
| world. 


=| 


patronage, in aid of the ANTI-VI 
MOVEMENT, will be held in BRIGHTOS ON 
November 12th, 13th, and 14th—The kind co-ope 
tion of friends is respectfully requested. Papers of 
rticulars, list of patronesses, &c., to be had free | 
rs. GORDON, Honorary Secretary, 46 Prince's 
London, S.W., who will be happy to receive a 
for the Bazaar, or remittances for the general fund 





in an English Hospital. Price 4d, 1d 
5d per dozen free. — M. WALBROOK, pA sere 
London Anti-Vivisection Society, 180 Bromptoa Boal! 


- r "te or 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
CYPRUS, its Historyand Characteristics, h Mr 
W. H. Golding; this Lecture and the Dissolving View, 
with which it is illustrated, have been prepared from 
the most reliable sources specially for the olstechnic, 
—The MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, with many 
interesting experiments in Electrical and ‘Acouatient 
Sciencs, by Mr. J. L. King.—The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, DUBOSCQ'S CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN 
TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION with the DIVER’ 
&c.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L, King. 
The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. B. May.—Professor 
Pepper's Interesting and Instructive Sanitary 
Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE FOOD, and 
PURE WA'TER.—Professor Garrison on the EVOLU. 
TION of SPECIES.—Concluding daily at 4 and 9 
with a MUSICAL JUMBLE and the BABES in the 
WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission to thg 
whole, 1s. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10, 


_— and INDIAN CARPETs 
IMPORTED BY 7 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLiy, 1863, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 

___ Booms Covered in One Piece. — JG 

\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTOX, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Oprs, 











finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. da. ad ad 
$3-in.ivory handles, per doz, 14 0... 11 0.. 6 0 
| 3g do. do. 18 0..14 0. 69 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0.4. 69 
| 33 do. do. o 26 0...20 0.. 7 6 
\4 do. do. do. 28 O ... 21 O se 7 6 
¢ do, fine do. do. 33 0...24 0... 96 
4 do, extra large do. 36 0... 28 0.,.10 6 
\4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0... 18 6 
| 4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0..15 0 
\4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 38 O.. = 
| Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 Ow 76 
BURTON, 


W ELAM, & 

General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
| 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, London, W. 


Ks LE WHISKY. 





| 


| THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
| Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
| excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W 





| — 

\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

aN largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
| profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
| Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
| Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
| ings, Strand, W.C. 





| RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
| YNTHITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn a 
body, while the requisite resisting power is § 
by the MOO-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot ne 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 0! 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJoha White, 
Post-office, ee paren 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases oO! 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in textare, = 
| inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordiaary a om 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; postage tree 
} JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Pivcadilly, 
| Loadoa. 





BAZAAR, under distinguisheq 


[VISECTION.—What has been Done 
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— 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORES of W. M. THACKERAY. 
ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 
adel FREDERICK WALKER, and R. B. WALLACE. 


HE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. 
Vol. I., crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
don: SMITH, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
London: ©“ i. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 225. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
T for SEPTEMBER. bag | Illustrations by 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

Gaones DU — 7 ; a 
crvaL.” With an I)lustration. ap. 
“FOR Taking to St. Sylvester's. 43. Faint Heart 
os F . 44. The Last Music Lesson. 45. 
A Thunderbolt in Standon Square. 
CENTAURS. Part I. By 8. Colvin. 
CHERRIL: an Exile’s Love-Story. 
Ags OF THE SUN AND EARTH. 
Como AND IL MEDEGHINO. 
‘s PLAY. 
Wires THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chap. 
92. A Chance for Law. 23. Good Advice. 24. A 





London : SmrtH, ELpeR,“and Co.. 15 Waterloo Place. 


—_———— 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1878. No. DCCLV.,, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
JouN CALDIGATE.—Part VI. 
Faexch Home Lire. (Second Series.) No. 1II.—The 
Idea of Home. 
GoRrDON BALDWIN.—Conclusion. 
Cyprus: From the Journal Notes offLady Franklin. 
Song OF THE NIGHT. 
A FetisH CITY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin. 
LogD HARTINGTON'S RESOLUTIONS, AND THE POSITION 
OF THE OPPOSITION. 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


- CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Mrz. Frovpe's Lire AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 
By Edward A. Freeman, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Progress OF INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams. 
JutiaA CYTHEREA. A Legend of the Renaissance. By 
Robert Buchanan. 
Tur LEGAL PosITIonN OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
Fraxce. By E. de Pressens¢. 
Seviine TrHESOvL. By R. H. Horne 
Tue Sun's CORONA AND HIS Spots. Py R.A. Proctor. 
Tas Lire OF JESUS AND MODERN CRITICIsM. By Pro- 
fessor Bernhard Weiss. 
CAVENDISH COLLEGE. Ar Experiment in University 
Extension. By the Rev. Prebendary Brereton. 
ANTIQUITIES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. By Francois 
Lenormant. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. CV., 
SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE RESOURCES AND PRODUCTS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
THs MULTIPLICATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 
AMONG THE BuRMESE.—No. ITI. 
THE PuBtic CAREER AND PERSONAL CHARACTER OF 
FRaNcis BACON. 
Somz REMARKS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLISH 
CAPITAL. 
Stupigs OF ITALIAN MUSICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHT- 
BENTH CENTURY. 
Houpays 1N EASTERN FRANCE.—No. I. 
Marne. 
Evit May-DAy (Poem.)—Part I. 
“ PBACB WITH HONOUR.” 
Ivy LeEaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1878, price 2s 6d. 
FOREIGN PoLICY—IMPERIAL OR Economic? By W. 








Seine et 





. Greg. 

HENRI GREVILLE’S SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. By 
W.R. S. Ralston. 

THE CROWN AND THE CABINET IN CANADA. By Sir 
Francis Hincks. 

ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION. By Professor 
W. Knight. 

THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS. 
Lambert. 

ECHOES OF THE LATE DEBATE. By M. E. Grant- 
Duff, M.P. 


By Miss Agnes 


THE New PRINCIPLE oF INDUSTRY. By George Jacob 
Olyoake, 

THE Limits OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. By the Rev. 
R. 8. J. Tyrwhitt. 

THE CHINESE As COLONISTS. By Sir Walter Med- 
hurst, 

RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Morley. 

NvBAR PasHA AND OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE. By 

2 sioere Dicey. 
NGLAND'S MissION. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. F 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


TH FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for SEPTEMBER, 
A PoLiTicAL EptLoaug. By the Editor. 
EAMS AND REALITIES. By Leslie Stepen. 
. GASKELL's NOVELS. By W. Minto. 


PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Meda] London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL. 


thanks & the skill and attention displayed in the con- 





struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 





less y. Inr 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


that zee have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to p 
guition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 


and ar Iam to hear 
rotect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
. G. HvTouis, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





OSLER’S GLASS 


WALL Ligets AND LusTREs FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


CHANDELIERS. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 





LIEBIG COMPAN 


Y’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











DINNEFORD’S 


| For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

| Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





9 
HEAL AND SON’S 
. epee 
| [> ean 
ORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 
HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


Catalogue post free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 








Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper mes 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


LJ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—EveER Uservu..—The afflicted by illness should 
look their diseases full in the face and at once seek a 








HALLUCINATIONS OF THE SENSES. By Henry Maudsley. 
PECTS OF MORAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. By H. J. | 


8. Cotton. 
BROCKDEN BROWN. By G. Barnett Smith. 
By William | 


E DOCTRINE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
Home anv FOREIGN AFFAIRS. } 


Knight. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | 





LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, | 2 


Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earleheaton, Dewsbury. | 


remedy for them. A short search will convince the 
most sceptical that these noble medicaments have 
afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes complete re- 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


— 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c, 





WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:—~ 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 

EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, childrev, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendations of man: 
eminent medical practitioners. Sold by a! 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russel] 
Street, London. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

















INDEED, are the EFFEOTS o 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Di Excellent, refreshi\*, and in- 
vigorating to the ituti Sold by ch mists, 











covery, to the most tortured sufferers. The Oint t 
will cure all descriptions of sores, wounds, bad legs, 
7. eruptions, erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, and 
skin affections. The Pills never fail in correcting and 
strengthening the stomach, and in restoring a de- 
ranged liver to a wholesome condition, in rousing 

id kidneys to i their jon, and in | 

e 





rp’ 
re-establishing the natural healthy activity of th 
bowels. Holloway's are the remedies for complaints 
of all classes of society. 





» . “ There's no sweeter To' .cco comes 
ILLS’ from Virginia, and no |..:ter brand 
than the * THREE OASTL&S.""—Vide 


“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Glearetes,protcie by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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THE CRISIS IN BOSNIA. 
Just published, in post 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 7s 6d. 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS ; 


Correspondence from the Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, Albania, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, during the year 1877. 


By ARTHUR J. EVANS, B.A., F.S.A. 


“ A moat interesting volume.”—<Spectator. “ o inhehitonte, “ the pt Mocniste, —~ ¢ some 
; -_ »_. | of the incidents o h t ‘s campaign in Monte- 
G ; ae graphic letters from an eye-witness. negro, are highly interesting. But the most important 
PENS. i . part of his book is that which relates to Bosnia ; and 
e kling, varied, instructive. Theauthor'sstrong-| the numerous questions which make up the Bosnian 
est claim to public attention is to be found in his! question, which itself constitutes only a small portion 
intimate knowledge of the wild, semi-civilised inhabit-| of the vast and apparently insoluble Eastern Question, 
ants of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, ‘and the! are discussed in this little volume with a knowledge 
adjacent countries.”—Giobe. of the points at issue such as could scarcely be found 
“ Mr. Evans's sketches of the highlanders of Albania, ! elsewhere.”"—Athenzum. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MIN E I § T HIN &E: 


A Novel. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of “ Fair to See,” &c. 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC OURE. 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEA N FE’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 




















ESTABLISHED 








TABLE KnIvEs, lvORyY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 
E.zctTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


PAPIER-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 























FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
OCOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
BeDsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


LITOHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 


LaMps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLOcK8—English, French, and American. 

OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


q CoRNIcEsS—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 176; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HoT-wATER FiTTin@s for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Ite salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
James STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McOall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL OHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 














Pe) 
THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Under Temptation. 


Author of “ Ursula's Love-Story,” &. a 


The Bubble Reputation. By 
f 


KATHARINE KING, Autho; of “ The Queen 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. : 


“A very good work. It is. ominently reada! 
will add to Miss King’s repttation. "The chara 
are strongly drawn.”—Zraminer. 


His Last Sta Ke, we Y,. 8 3 a) 


“An extremely interesting story, much above 
episodes."—Pa” 





average. It abounds with striking 


The Primrose Path, By Mr 


OLIPHANT. 8 vols. 
“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to flag, 
There is not a character without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other."-~4 thenwum, * 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs, Rap. 


DOLPH, Author of ‘‘ Gentianella," &. 3 vols, 


“A very clever story. In ‘Wood Anemone’ Mrs, 
Randolph has made a decided success,”—The Queen, 


Mrs. Grey's Reminiscences. By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. (Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Price Twopence. 

HE BERLIN TREATY and 
ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION.—Spegh 
of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MLP., in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, July 30, 187g 

Revised by the Speaker. 

Published by the LIBERAL OENTRAL ASsocrariog, 

41 and 42 Parliament Street, Westminster, §.W. 








Now ready, post free, 1s. 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By WILLIS NEvrs. 
“*Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est,’ would 
form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevius's latest pub 
lication." —Saturday Review. 
CIVIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A i 
on the only Successful Method of C this 
Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., toe 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL aud Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


“MNHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sng. 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchmas, 
‘Continues its very useful function of pi 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diff- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—G@uardiga, 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute s 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 
EYDEN UNIVERSITY. —See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 444), 
for View; also View and Plan of a Design for Camber- 
well Workhouse; The Studies of the Architect and 
Engineer; Architectural Notes in Palestine; Las 
celles’ Slab Cottages; Sanitary Reformers at Play; 
A Town's Improvement Society; Ancient 
tions; Tumuli of the Fens; Mr. Waterhouse os 
Current Topics, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all 
Newsmen. 


1 EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—“ As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
lied on the following terms, in plain 
jabinets:— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Speci , in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 

















THE NE W Oss SC. 
F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


invaluable in all cases of 
‘Weakness and Debility, B R A V A | Ss 
Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 
See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 
BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

Drawers 200 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


‘UDDEN MOURNING= 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi: 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel t0 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of — sv - 
orders, They take with them Dresses and 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, ead 
@t the same price as if purchased at the 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourl- 
ing at @ great saving ona or small families. 

‘S, 


10 10 0 











The London General Mourning Warehouse, 





BRAVAIS and C0.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


Regent Street, W 
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———— 
Post free on application. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Catalogues sent on application, of upwards of 480 Educational 
Books of all kinds, comprising the— 


paLIOTHECA OLASSIOA. WORKS on ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. GEOMETRY, and HIGHER MATHE- 


qawapiD@E GREEK end LATIN MATEO. 


\ On DIVINITY, 
E TEXTS, with NOTES. TOPOGRAPHY. 
pUBLIO-SCHOOL SERIES of CLASSI- 


HISTORY, and 


ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


OAL AUTHORS. FRENOH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH 
qrggk ANNOTATED EDITIONS. OLASS-BOOKS. 
NS. FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTION- 
TBANSLATIO ARIES. 
ATLASES. 
yaniv and GREEK OLASS-BOOKS. | @4S0'S FRENOH COURSE. 
cet, ARLES. GOMBERT'S FRENCH DRAMA. 
OLAssl BOOKS for YOUNG READERS. 





(AMBRIDGE SOHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. BELL'S READING-BOOKS, &c. 





London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


po 
HAVERHOLME; 
OR, THE APOTHEOSIS OF JINGO. 
A SATIRE. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, MP. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
W. MULLAN and Son, London and Belfast. 


NOTICE.—A NEW STORY, entitled “HAWORTH’S,” by 
PRANCES H. BURNETT, Author of “ THAT LASS O'LOWRIE’S ” will 
begin in “ MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE” for OCTOBER. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 227, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, Cyprus. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M.'s Consul for the Island of 
Cyprus.—II. 
2. ADovstiInG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 7 and 8. 
9. Wmit1AM CULLEN BRYANT. By E. S. Nadal. 
4, Ropert SCHUMANN ON Music AND Musicians. By Edmund Gurney. 
5. Two Stipes TO A SAINT—S. FRANCIS DE SALES. By Rey. L. Woolsey Bacon. 
6, UNKNOWN GRAVES—IN Cyprus. By R. H. Horne. 
7. Recent HOMERIC STUDIES—GLADSTONE, GEDDES, JEBB. 
Mahaffy. 














By Rev. J. P. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
T= ART JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER (price 2s 6d) 


contains the following 





LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
I. “FOUND AT NAXOS.” After H. WAttis. 
Il. MARIE ANTOINETTE. After Lord RonaLD GOWER. 
Ill. ON THE LLUGY. After B. W. LEADER. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. Con- | The Autotype Process. 
tinned. Technical Education. 
Norway. Chapter XX1J. By R. T. Prit-| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
chett, F.S.A. Illustrated. Reviews, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition—Part VI. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 





Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER. 


The Village Mystery. 





Story of the Marquis of Montrose. By 
W. Chambers. 
The Glock and Bell of Westminster. 
The Lost Diamonds. 
Lord Howe Island. 
pe 
of the Pyrenees. 
Fishes 


In Three Chapters. 
The Glory of Fomession. 


By W. Cham- 
[bers. 





The ‘ 
The Testimonial Mania. 
The French Oyster Nurseries. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B. HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 





Assumed Names in Literature. 
Testamentary Vagaries. 
Suttee. 

Japanese Bird-Lime. 

The Kingdom of Ethiopia. 
Walks in a French Forest. 
Rusty Iron. 

Hair-Eels. 

The Telephone Anticipated. 
Sir Titus Salt. 

Drolleries in Advertising. 

The Month : Science and Arts. 
The Mountain Tarn. 

Four Poeticai Pieces. 


Conclusion. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of 
The Report of the Medical Press and Cireular, 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


and Revised by the “Special Commissioner,” 


LB.UPE., &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

from a review by Sir Joseph Farrer, K.S.L,in Brain, & Quarterly 
by Drs. Bucknill, Crichton-Brown, Ferrier, and 
ackson :—*' This volume is the result of the investigations of a special 
ion. It has brought together in a clear, lucid, and succinct manner all 
that past and present knowledge has to say in regard to this obscure disease...... 
The Yolume will well repay perasal......The report is altogether a valuable one, 

4nd will form a point dappui for future workers.” 

Extract from the Veterinary Journal and Annals of Comparative Pathology, 
February, 1878:—‘ The literature of this malady is advancing, and is almost daily 
receiving additions; the most valuable and complete is to be found ina series of 
ticles which are now appearing in the Medical Press and Circular.” 

Extract from the Doctor, February, 1878 :—“ This laborious work is a credit alike 
to the writer and the journal which published it.” 


London: BAILLIERE, TINDALL, and COX. 


Journal of Neurology, edited 


RABIES, or 


THos. M. DOLAN, 


THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





The PEOPLE of TURKEY: Described after 


a Twenty Years’ Residence. By a ConsuL's DAUGHTER. 2 vols., 2is. 


CYPRUS, ANCIENT and MODERN: During 


a Ten Years’ Residence. By General CESNOLA. With 400 Illustrations, 50s. 


BULGARIA BEFORE the WAR: During a 


Seven Years’ Residence. By H.C. BARKLEY. 10s 6d. 


The CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. By E. 


A. pE Cosson. With Illustrations, 2 vols., 21s. 


ANCIENT MYCENE. By Dr. Scuuremany. 


With 500 Illustrations, 50s 


The COUNTRY of the MOORS. By Epwarp 


Rag. With Etchings, 12s. 


LEAVES from MY SKETCH-BOOK, during 


MANY TOURS. By E. W. Cooks, B.A. 2 vols., 50 Plates, 63s. 


THREE YEARS of PIONEERING in SOUTH 


BRAZIL. By T. Biae WITHER. With Illustrations, 2 vols., 24s. 


The FREEDOM of SCIENCE 


MODERN STATE. By Professor Vircnow. 2s. 


SCEPTICISM in GEOLOGY. By Verrier. 6s. 
The CHURCHES of KENT. By Sir Srernen 


R.GLYNNE. With 20 Illustrations, 12s. 
' 


FIELD-PATHS and GREEN LANES in 


in the 


SURREY and SUSSEX. By Louis J. Jennines. Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks.. With Improved Tables of the Date-Letters used in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By Witrreip J. Cripes. With 70 Illustrations, 
medium 8yo, 21s. 


The SCOTCH NATURALIST. By Samvet 


SMILES. With 30 Illustrations, 10s 6a. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 


DDRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, delivered at Dublin, 14th August, 1878, 
by WILLIAM Spotriswoops, M.A., F.B.S., LL.D., D.C.L., President. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

















NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW and COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION of MUDIE'S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing the Leading Books of General interest of the Past and 
Present Seasons, is NOW READY for Delivery, and will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from the Library, for Sale at greatly 
reduced Prices, is also NOW READY. This Catalogue contains an unusually 
large Selection of Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially com- 
mended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Inatitutions, and 
other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie's Select Library may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton’s Arcade, Manchester 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), Now Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIBF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 








192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


:] 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Currp. By George Augustus Sala. Illustrated. 
SARK AND ITS CAVES. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
First Faults OF THE ECLIPSE OBSERVATIONS. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By H. Barton Baker. 
EARLY WeppING Customs. By J. A. Farrer. 
QUEENSLAND RAMBLES AND GossiP. By Redspinner. 
CERVANTES’ NOVELS. By James Mew. 
GLimpses OF MINUTE Lire. By Henry J. Slack. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


‘BELGRAVIA, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Tur RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Our ScHonasTica. By E. Lynn Linton. 
A BALLAD OF HEROES. By Austin Dobson. 
A MAYFAIR MystTErRY. By James Payn. 
Brrp OR REPTILE—WHICH? By Henry O. Forbes. 
A TovurisT’s NOTES. 
Tue EMPRESS OF ANDORRA. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
THE GAME OF BOWLS. By Robert R. Macgregor. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern Venice. 
By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


By Thomas Hardy. 


The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, Author 
of “Chaucer for Children.” Square 8vo, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 
Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN 
by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. Crown 8y0, with 639 
Tllustrations, cloth extra, 7s 64. 

ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS: the Works of Charles 
Farrer Browne, better known as Artemus Ward. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 

AS PRETTY as SEVEN, and other Popular German 
Stories. Collected by LUDWIG BECHSTEIN. With 
Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and 100 
Illustrations by Richter. Small 4to, green and 
gold, 6s 6d; gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Sig- 
nifications. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY. 
Second Edition, Revised throughout, considerably 
Enlarged, and partially Rewritten. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 

BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS, in Prose and 
Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. BEL- 
LEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR ANTI- 
QUITIES, chiefly illustrating the Origin of our 
Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. 
With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIs. An en- 
tirely new and Revised Edition, with fine full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN'S GASTRONOMY as a FINE 
ART; or, the Science of Good Living. A Trans- 
lation of the ‘Physiologie du Gofit ” of BRILLAT- 
SAVARIN, with an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Small crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. By Mrs. 
H. R. HAwE!Is. Small 4to, with Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
Cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

CRUIKSHANKE’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete 
in Two Series: the First from 1835 to 1843; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the 
Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, 
Albert Smith, A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. 
Crown 8vo, with 2,000 Woodecuts and Steel En- 
gravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c., 2 
very thick vols, cloth gilt, each 7s 6d. 

CREASY'’S MEMOIRS of EMINENT ETONIANS; 
with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY, Author of “ The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.” New Edition, 
brought down to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 
with 13 Illustrations, cloth, extra gilt, 7s 6d. 

DORAN’S MEMORIES of our GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN DORAN. 
F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in the 
Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By 
the Earl of DUNRAVEN. Second Edition, demy 
8vo, with Maps and numerous striking Full-page 
Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley, cloth 

gilt, 18s, 

The HUNTING GROUNDS of the GREAT WEST: a 
Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
IRVING DopGeg, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United 
States. With an Introduction by WILLIAM 
BLACKMORE. Demy Svo, with Map, and numerous 
— drawn by Ernest Griset, cloth extra, 

Ss. 

TOBACCO: its History and Associations; with an 
Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, and its 
Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 100 
Illustrations by the Author, cloth extra, 6s. 

FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and 
Anecdotal. Earliest Notices; Superstitions; 
Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; 
Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posy-Rings; 
Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &. By WILLIAM JONES, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with Hvndreds of Illustrations 
of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Just published, with an Outline Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and 
WALES. Alphabetically arranged for the Use of 
Travellers. 

“This guide will be especially valuable to those 
whose business requires them to travel about the coun- 
try a great deal, containing as it does so much in- 
teresting information about nearly every place that 
has any attractions for the traveller."—Times. 





New and Revised Edition, with Map and Plans, small 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS. An Alphabetical 
Description of the most Remarkable Objects in the 
French Capital and the Way to See them, with 
General Advice and Information for Travellers. 

*,* With a brief Guide to the Great Exhibition of 

1878, and a Coloured Ground-Plan of the Buildings. 





Just published, Maps, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE and RUTLAND—Northampton, Peter- 
borough, Towcester, Daventry, arket Har- 
borough, Kettering, Wallingborough, Thrapston, 
Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. 


New and Revised Edition, Map and Plans, post 8vo, 
16s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND. Dublin, 
Belfast, the Giant's Causeway, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Wicklow 
Mountains, Killarney, Bantry, Glengariff, &c. 





New and Revised Edition, Maps, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY. Christiania, 
Bergen, Trondhjem, the Fjelds and Fjords, North 
Cape, &c. 


*,* Detailed Catalogues sent gratis by post on 
application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 


JOH N-A-DREAM S&S: 
A TALE 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 
NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


No. V., price 1s, containing— 


WHO PAINTED THE GREAT MURILLO DE LA 
MERCED ? 


A PAROCHIAL EPIC. 
A MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





CABINET EDITION. 





WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


The Volume for September contains— 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, Vol. II. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works...... In 
size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished.” —<A theneum, 

“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writings." —Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


MESSRS. BESANT and RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 Vols. 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA: 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


By the Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” 
“The Golden Butterfly,” ““ By Celia’s Arbour,” &c. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 


SAMPSON LUW, MARSTON, AND qyy 
NEW: BOOKS, __ 


Royal 8vo, cloth extra, Price lés, 
The ATLANTIC ISLANDS 
SORTS of HEALTH and PLEASURE, 
W. BenJAMtn, Author of « Contempo By. 4, 
Europe,” &c. This-volume containg Jeng Art ia 
and more than 150 Illustrations of the ¢ 
Islands visited by the Aathor:—The Babaoat 


Azores, Channel Islands, M 
Madeira, Teneriffe, ral bom 
Tale 





as RE, 


Belleisle-en-Mer, Prince Edward Is 
Shoals, Cape Breton Island, the Isle ot wi 
PROFESSOR DRAPER'S NE 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, A WORK. 
SCIENTIFIC 
perimental Contributions to a K, 
Radiant Energy. By JouN Witla st 
LED. Author Ly “ fS Treatise on tna ey 
ogy,” &c. With a fine Steel Engraredg Porteais 
the Author. at 
Now ready, in case, on canvas, price Ms, 
The MAP of Mr. STANLEY’s Dis. 
COVERIES.—Mr. STANLEY'S Map u 
56 inches, showing, on large scale, his recent by 
Discoveries in Central Africa (being the Pea 
in which the Congo, one of the largest rj “ 
the World, was ever correctly traced), can = 
had separate from his Work. Price ag ston 
Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21g, 


The COSSACKS: a Tale of the 
fare . a. 7 Count LEO Tozatoy, 
ated from the Russian by Eugen 
Author of “ Turkistan,” pod ® Scuvrum, 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, 1 vol. cloth extra, price 10s éd, 
POGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves ayj 
Lives. By the Author of *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin, "fy, 
ELIHU BURRITT’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price ég, 
CHIPS from M BLOCKS, 
ELIHU Bugeitt, Author of “ Walks in the 
Country,” “From London to Land's kai" 
“Sparks from the Anvil,” &c. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 64, 
PROCEEDINGS of the 
COLONIAL INSTITUTE. Vol. IX. 1877-7, 
Mr. HEATH'S NEW BOOK on 
OUR WOODLAND TREES, wifom 
with his ‘Fern World,” will be 
shortly. Fully illustrated with Coloured Plates, 
&c. Price 12s 6d. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 480 pp., cloth extra, price 1is64, 
BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By Stephen 
J. MACKENNA. 

“ Will interest the large class of readers whom th 
accounts of such daring and valiant deeds 
attract...... Should be secured for every barrack and 
regimental library."—Daily Telegraph. 

The NEW NOVEL is 


RARE PALE MARGARET. 3 vols, 

“Very promising.” —Athenzum. 

“The novel is by no means of the ordinary typed 
fiction ; it is thoughtfully written, and reveals the poe 
session in the author of the rare gift of idealism, ws 
well as of exceptional power in the conception and 
delineation of character.”—Scotsman. 

The NEW ADDITION to LOW'S STANDARD 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 
The WRECK of the ‘“GROSVENOR” 
By W. CLARKE RUSSELL. Price 6s. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. 
NEW WORK by M. JULIEN. 
The STUDENT’S FRENCH 
EXAMINER. By F. JULIEN. Square crown 810, 
cloth extra, price 2s. [ 
NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION is ready of 
On TREK in the TRANSVAAL; «, 

Over Berg and Veldt in South Africa. By 

HARRIET A. ROCHE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

10s 6d. [Fourth EB 
* Nothing dall in this capital yvolume.”"—G@/obe. 
NOTICE.—A NEW EDITION, being the SIXTEENTS, 

is READY THIS DAY of i> 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. By Willian 

BLACK. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 64, 

NEW WORK by C. DUDLEY WARNER, 
NOTICE.—Will be ready next week, price Is. 
IN the WILDERNESS. y Charles 
DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “ My Summer in& 
Garden,” &c. Forming the New Volume of “The 
Rose Library.” 

NOTICE.—The NEW ADDITION to LOW'S 
AUTHOR'S CHEAP EDITION of JULES VEBNES 


BOOKS i 
The SURVIVORS of the ‘CHAN 


This Work is 





CELLOR.” By JULES VERNE. 
Copyright. In Two Parts, price 1s. 
Illustrated. 


Now ready, No. 33, 4to, in wrapper, price 1s 64. 
N of MARK, for September, col 
taining Three Permanent Cabinet Photographs 
(by Lock and Whitfield), specially taken from 
Life for this Work only, of 

Lord NAPIER of MAGDALA. 
W. CALDER MARSHALL, B.A. 
Rev. Dr. GOODFORD. 

With Brief Biographical Notices. 


ST. NICHOLAS, for September, fully 


illustrated, is now ready, price 1s. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, sod 








And at every Library in the Kingdom. 


RIVINGTON, Crowa Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, BO. 
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LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 31, 1878. 
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